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HERODOTUS VIII. 2. 1. 


pev dv of otpurevoperor 
"Aprepiovov, cipntar por Kal ws TO 
éxagrot Tov apiOuos dé Tov 
vedov ex’ jv, mapet 
cal pla. 

In the first chapter of the eighth book 
Herodotus tells how many ships each of the 
Greek states sent to Artemision. He has 
arranged the states according to the number 
of ships furnished: ’A@ynvator véas 
€xopmevot Exatov Kai kai érra’ 
b€ véas mapeixovto, Meyapeis dé 
cixoot x«.7.4- In the enumeration of the 
Greek forces before the battles of Miletus, 
Salamis, and Plataea (vi. 8, viii. 43, ix. 28) 
he follows a different plan. At Salamis he 
mentions first the Lacedaemonians and other 
Peloponnesian states, then the Athenians, 
and soon. At Plataea he begins with the 
Lacedaemonians, and follows the line of 
battle from right to left, at Miletus from 
east to west. 

The passage cited above is from the 
beginning of the second chapter. «ipyrac 
por ws x.7.A. has excited 
suspicion. Reiske first suggested dcov for 
és, and either or daov TO 
mAnOos is the reading of Dietsch (1882), 
Abicht (1892), Sitzler (1898), and Fritsch 
(1899). @s 7d wAnGos is retained by the 
Didot edition (1887), Holder (1888), 
Herwerden (1888), and Stein (1893). 
Herwerden is doubtful, and Stein in a note 
remarks: ‘richtiger oder dgov. 
Aber der ganze Satz ist verdiichtig.’ 

What the text, as emended, means is 
perfectly clear. Two renderings are given 
of as 7d wAnOos. The Didot edition has 
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‘dixique etiam quem navium numerum 
singuli populi contulerint’ ; Macaulay (ef. 
note, p. 294) translates ‘I have mentioned 
them according to the number of the ships 
which they severally supplied.’ On general 
grounds, apart from the Greek and _ its 
interpretation, it is difficult to decide 
which of these two things Herodotus 
intended to say. The fact that the order 
does not follow the line of battle, and is 
neither geographical nor racial, may have 
induced him to comment upon it. Stein 
suggests that he arranged the states 
according to their strength on account of 
the dispute about the leadership referred to 
in chapter three, and on this ground [ am 
slightly inclined to favour the view that he 
intended to call attention to the order, 
rather than to the obvious fact that be has 
told how many ships each state furnished. 
The other fact, indeed, is also obvious 
enough, but the passage as a whole is not 
to be rejected on that account, for, after an 
enumeration of this kind, Herodotus is 
certainly not averse to taking up his 
narrative with a summarizing sentence that 
can hardly be called necessary. 

As to the proper interpretation of as 70 
jos | am more decided in my opinion ; 
but, before entering upon the discussion of 
that point, let me suggest an emendation 
much less violent than that of as 7d to dcov 
and one which, I believe, will throw light 
upon the difficulty in the original text. The 
Ionic poets show us that ea is frequently 
monosyllabie ; cf. xexwvéarae Hipponax 62. 2 
(Smyth, Jonic Dialect, p. 247; Hoffmann, 
pp. 459 ‘ff.). Though the inscriptions 
generally retain the spelling ea, a few cases 
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of » support the evidence in the poets that 
contraction was practically regular. In one 
inscription (Bechtel, Jon. Insch. 18. 17) 
eipyra occurs as a plural: éxdoros ai 
év Tois vopows eipyra 400 B.C). 
Herodotus himself, then, might have written 
cipyrat in this passage and intended it for 
the plural. Reading the plural we get 
‘they have been mentioned as the number 
of ships was supplied by each.’ For eipéarac 
‘they have been mentioned’ compare vii. 
81. 2—rtovrov dy rod orpatod pev 
ot eipéarar; vii. 82. 1—joav pev dy 
oirep eipeatar dpxovtes. Now compare the 
following passages for a parallel use of as 
éxaorou:—vili. 21. 10: of ws 
ravta, ovxere €s avaBodas 
votaror “AOnvator ; viii. 
67. 8: Kai ovro as odt Exdotw 
TPaTOS pev 6 Bacrrers, 
pera 6 Tupws, éxi d€ ix. 49, 12: 
éyivero, ws Ervxov Teraypevor, be 
ayxov. 

I believe that no difficulty will be found 
in interpreting the passage as emended, and 
should not think it necessary to carry the 
discussion further, did not so many texts of 
authority retain the original reading. Of 
this, as I have said, two renderings are given. 
That of Macaulay is: ‘I have mentioned 
them according to the numbér of ships which 
they severally supplied.” Now cipyra d€ 
pot Kat ws TO ExacTor Tov TapElxoVTO 
can be so translated, only if the literal 
meaning is ‘I have told in what order the 
number of ships was supplied by each.’ Are 
we justified in translating os by ‘in what 
order’ in this passage? Strictly, as means 
‘in what way.’ In the three passages just 
quoted it can be rendered by ‘in what 
order’ because order is implied by the 
context. In as and ds 
éruxov teraypevor the idea of order lies in the 
word tartw. por ws 
éraxOnoav would mean, ‘I have told in what 
order they were severally stationed.’ But 
eded0xer, neither clause by itself implies 
order. «ipytar pou ws 
would mean, ‘I have told how the king 
honoured each,’ and order is not implied. 
ovrws 8& ifovro might mean, ‘they sat on 
chairs’ ; order is certainly not implied. In 
the sentence as a whole, however, we have 
a comparison, marked by ws, between ‘they 
were seated in a certain way,’ and ‘in this 
way the king honoured each’ ; and, lacking 
a context to tell us that one sat on a chair, 


another on a rug, the only natural point of 
comparison is that of order. Similarly, ds 
70 Exacro TOV Tapeixovto does 
not in itself imply order, for it might refer 
to the manner in which each state got to- 
gether its quota of ships. But, if we put 
cipéarat ‘they have been mentioned’ before 
it and institute a comparison, again the only 
natural point of comparison is that of order. 
This does not hold true of efpyra d€ po ds 
To vedv Tapeiyovto, for 
here &s does not set up a comparison, but 
introduces the subject of cipyrar. The 
sentence means ‘I have told how each 
supplied the number of ships,’ and the 
general context is not such as to suggest 
the idea of order easily and naturally. 

It is not necessary to discuss at length 
the other rendering of és 1d viz. 
‘L have told what number of ships each 
state furnished.’ Those who hold this to 
be possible must support their view by the 
fact that ds is sometimes used where the 
relative és or dcos might stand. Homer, 
for example, says €Awv--Kpéas, &s of yxetpes 
exavdavoy dudtBaddvre (Od. 17, 344), and it 
is true that ws here has essentially the same 
meaning as dcov. It is also true that the 
Greeks often put the antecedent in the 
relative clause. But, unless examples can 
be brought to prove it, we can not draw the 
conclusion that xpéas could be transferred 
to the ds-clause without changing the 
sense, 

By way of further illustration of the ease 
with which a /ocal meaning may be read 
into os, let me call attention to the 
following passage from the Persians of 
Aeschylus :— 


ds Hv TeTaypEvos, BBL 
Kai tavvuxot 61) Kabiotacay 
avaKTes TavTa vauTiKov Ewv. 


The first line is often taken to mean ‘ they 
sail to their several destinations.’ A care- 
ful consideration of the context and com- 
parison with the passage cited above from 
Herodotus viii. 21 will convince anyone 
that the real meaning is ‘ they sail as each 
had been stationed,’ i.e. according to their 
positions on shore before sailing. Miss 
Swanwick’s ‘Forth sailed they as to each 
had been assigned,’ close rendering of the 
Greek as it seems to be, is open to the 
objection that the English suggests to us 
at once an idea of destination, and that idea 
I believe to be quite remote from the Greek. 
I would not be understood to imply that it 
is a great step from the modal use of as to 
the local, nor would I venture to assert that 
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a passage could not be found in classical 
Greek in which és had a distinctly local 
sense, but I should expect the context to 
indicate it much more clearly than in the 
passage from the Persians. The possibilities 
of development are illustrated by Theocritus’ 


use of ds as ‘ where’ in 1. 13, 5. 101, 103 ; 
for similar uses of the Latin wt see Munro's 
note on Lucretius vi. 550. 
A. G, Latrp. 
University of Wisconsin. 


ON PROMETHEUS DESMOTES, Urxes 980-1, 


P. Er. tovros ériotarat. 


P. GAN’ exdiddoxer & xpovos. 


On the difficult point of the interpreta- 
tion of Zeus in Prom. D. recent editors ! 
seem agreed in maintaining that there is no 
essential discrepancy between this Zeus and 
the Zeus, for example, of the Oresteian 
trilogy. On the strength of Aeschylus’ 
known attitude towards religion the two 
conceptions are forced into line even at the 
cost as it would seem sometimes of the plain 
intention of the text, and Prometheus is held 
ultimately to feel that the ways of Zeus 
were justified. I would suggest that the 
solution of the difficulty may rather be 
looked for in the theory first published by 
Dissen? and adopted by Caesar,® which I 
venture tore-state and support: that in the 
Prom. D, Aeschylus deliberately presented 
an undeveloped Zeus, who presumably in 
the Prom. Luom. attained to the higher 
level of the Zeus of the Oresteia. This 
entails no deviation from the view that this 
trilogy, no less than the other, makes in 
the end for the glory of Zeus, but it recog- 
nises two distinct stagesin his presentment. 
The conflict of Prometheus with Zeus is 
closely analogous to the conflict of the 
Erinyes and Apollo in the Eumenides, and 
ends like that with ultimate reconciliation 
and amalgamation of the old order with 
the new. There is this point of difference 
between them however, that in the Oresteia 
the higher type of Zeus is from the first 
already consummated, whereas in the Prom. 
D. Zeus falls far short of perfected wisdom 
or power or goodness. The pivot on which 
the whole play turns is Prometheus’ know- 
ledge of the marriage that will unseat 
Zeus, whose fall from power is predeter- 


! Wecklein, Glazebrook, Haines, Rackham, Sikes 
and Willson. 

? Dissen’s letter to Welcker printed in Welcker’s 
Trilogie, 1824. 

3 J. Caesar’s review of Schimann’s edition in 
Zeitschrift fiir das Altertums, 1845, n. 41. 

+ 764-768. 


mined by the avenging anger of the 
Erinyes,°® invoked by Kronos’ curse against 
an impious son®; nor does Aeschylus 
spare him in his character of Io's tor- 
mentor,’ and lastly his vindictive cruelty 
towards Prometheus is not limited to pun- 
ishing his transgression in the matter of 
the theft of fire, but from the entrance of 
Hermes onwards is employed in trying 
forcibly to extract from him the secret of 
the marriage. No ultimate justification of 
these acts redeems them from their intrinsic 
savagery. The criticisms of Zeus are not: 
confined to his enemies,® and he is described 
in terms that suggest an irresponsible despot 
of the type of the Persian King.” But if 
Zeus is violent and harsh, Prometheus is 
disobedient and defiant. Neither will give 
ground, and the Prom. D. closes with an 
impasse. In the Prom. Z. there is a 
change of attitude. Zeus has released the 
Titans (Frag. 1.) and is ready to make 
terms with Prometheus (Hyg. Fab. 54). It 
remains to try to show that this was due to 
no other cause than to the development of 
Zeus himself. 

Throughout Prom. D, Aeschylus insists 
on the newness and consequent harshness !° 
of Zeus’ rule, but I would suggest that a 
still more definite clue lies in the lines 


980-1: 


P. Er. rode Leds 
> 
P. GAN’ 6 ynpdoKxwv xpovos. 


> 515-520, and ef. Hes. 7’. 185 for Erinyes first 
springing where the blood drops of Ouranos, maimed 
by Kronos, fell upon earth. 

910. 


* Contrast Supp. where lo’s descendants look to Zeus 
for help, and Aes. depicts Z. as the deliverer rather 
than the persecutor (503-578 ‘l'ucker’s ed. ), and note 
that Io’s transformation is there ascribed to Hera to 
prevent the union (271 and Tucker’s note on 2638), 
whereas here Aes. seems to follow the other version 
(cf. Apoll. 11. 1. 18) and make it the work of Zeus 
to attain his end (P.D. 652-4). 

8 Cf. Heph. 35 and Okeanos 326. 

9 50, 150, 186, 326, and cf. Supp. and Pers. for Aes- 
chylus’ views on constitutional freedom. 

35. 
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the significance of which does not seem to 
me to have been sufficiently brought out. 
Taken in conjunction with Prometheus’ 
words 926-7 


T6 dpxew Kat Sovdeve dixa 


they seem to indicate that Zeus, no less than 
Prometheus, both could and would learn 
wisdom by suffering! This view receives 
confirmation from Aeschylus’ individual 
manner of treating the relationship of both 
Zeus and Prometheus to the wisdom of Gaia. 

By the help of Themis-Gaia and Pro- 
métheus Zeus had won the power? that for 
the future was to depend on wisdom rather 
than on force: but though the power was 
transferred it is clearly indicated that the 
transference of wisdom was not simul- 
taneously effected. The old wisdom was the 
prerogative of Gaia,® who, succeeded by her 
daughter Themis, occupied the oracular seat 
at Delphi long before Apollo, the representa- 
tive of the dynasty of Zeus ; and according 
to one version Themis was the mother of 
Prometheus. By ideptifying Themis and 
Gaia in accordance with a local Attic myth * 
Aeschylus ascribes to the mother of Pru- 
metheus the wisdom of the old order and can, 
not inappropriately, make him in his reading 
of Fate more clear sighted than Zeus him- 
self : for Themis-Gaia has revealed to him 
the future, and he is content to wait, know- 
ing that fate is irresistible. His fore- 
knowledge includes knowledge of the 
marriage that will unseat Zeus’: and he looks 
to the possession of this secret to win him 


' Aes. Ag. 177 udOos. 

231. 

3 Kum. 2 and Dr. Verrall’s Zur. the Rationalist, 
» 222. 
Preller-Robert 1°, p. 475. 

5 874, ete. 

® 105, 514. 

7 764-768. 


his release.* Zeus lacks this knowledge ; 
yet will not buy it from Prometheus by 
releasing him. He is in fact engaged in re- 
sisting Fate. But in the P.Z. he has 
appeased the Erinyes by the release of 
Kronos,’ so that his fall is no longer in- 
evitable ; and his acquisition of Prometheus’ 
secret shows him the way of escape. The 
reconciliation with Promethens, which was 
the necessary step to this end, had been 
destined from the first !° ; so Zeus seems now 
at last to be acting in harmony with Fate !! 
and now first to have attained to the 
wisdom that was Gaia’s. 

To him Prometheus, like the Erinyes in 
the Eumenides, can submit without humili- 
ation ; and if we may assume the subject of 
the Prometheus Purphoros to have been, as 
seems not unlikely, the institution of the 
local Attic cult of Prometheus as a culture 
god, in conjunction with Hephaistos and 
Athene, together with the torch race in his 
honour, (Frazer’s Paus. 1. 30. 2) he is there 
to find (again like the Erinyes) a place 
among the new gods and in the public 
religion of Athens. In the absence of the 
P.L, and the P.P. any interpretation of the 
P.D. can only be tentative, but the theory 
of the development of Zeus would seem at 
least to render less perplexing the relations 
of Zeus to Prometheus and of both to Fate. 

Janer Case. 


5 P.’s foreknowledge is imperfect, cf. 267, 511 
(otrw), and he can be blinded by passion: for he 
evidently looks to the time when Zeus will be willing 
to purchase the secret by his release, 170, 770, and 
192, 260, 373, 525, are not inconsistent with this : but 
at 756 he treats Z.’s fall as assured and his own release 
as resulting from it, cf. 909, though at 990 he reverts 
to the notion of a bargain. In P.LZ. the bargain is 
made, but (according to Hyg. Fab. 54) the terms are 
reversed, 7.c. P. tells the seeret and is then released. 

cf. Hum. 641-646. 

10 194, 

Cf. Keck’s review of Welcker’s ‘ Griechische 
Gotterlehre,’ Jahrb. fiir Phil. wnd Paed. 1860. 


TWO NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Aves 15-16. 
ds THO Ehacke vov Ppacew Tov Typéa, 
rov érod’, ds dpvis eyever’ ex TOY 
It seems possible to find a point in these 
lines if they are taken in connection with 
the events at Orneae described in Thue. vi. 
7. Dr. Merry in his note on 1. 399 
dmobaveiv év ’Opveais sees a reference there to 


the one-day’s siege of the philo-Spartan 
fugitives from Argos in 416 B.c., but seems 
to deny such a reference in this passage 
on the grounds of the omission of the 
definite article. That objection, however, 
does not seem to be borne out by the 
phraseology of Thucydides, who in the 
passage referred to uses the phrases rods év 
‘Opveais and oi é« rév ‘Opvedv indiscriminately. 
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Possibly the name Zereus in this passage 
suggests a reference to some Argive official 
technically called rypds, cf. Aesch. Suppl. 
244 rnpov “Eppod paBdov, where whatever 
the reading, the reference undoubtedly is 
to some class of Argive official, possibly of 
the type of zardovopor, etc., who, 
as we know from Aristotle, Pol. 4. 15. 13, 
were characteristic of aristocracies and the 
word typdés might therefore be an appro- 
priate term for an official of the aristocratic 
faction at Argos which was implicated in 
the unceremonious flight from the besieged 
town, éxdidpaoxovow of trav ’Opveav. If 
we might assume that an official called rypés 
was involved in that flight it would give a 
point to the remark that Tereus the Epops, 
whose name—both among men and birds— 
sugyests over-seer, won his wings at Orneae. 


857-861. 
ovvavreitw Xaipis woa. 


TIE. ob dvodv. “HpdxAes, tovti ; 
Touti ma Ai’ éyw Kai Seiv’ ov, 
ovrw Kdpax’ eldov 

Is it not possible that the entrance of the 
xdpag is heralded by the phrase Iv6sas Bod, 
the Pythian music naturally introducing 
the Pythian bird, the messenger of Apollo? 


Cf. Hesiod Fr. p. 443 ed. Lips. ap. Schol. 
Pindar P. iii. 48 


TO pev ap’ ayyedos HAG Kopag iepis dad 
és iyabenv, kai eppacev épy’ aidnra 
Pot Bw axeprexouyn 


and Aelian i. 47: ’Amd\Awvos 


The Chorus is inaugurating the new régime 
when the birds are gods : they use a phrase 
belonging to the old mythology, in response 
to which the god appears in his bird-form. 


R. E. Wuarre. 


THE OFFENSIVE WEAPON IN THE PYRRHIC. 


AN investigator of the Pyrrhic dance finds 
two difficulties in his way. The first is of 
minor importance and consists in our au- 
thorities’ apparent contradictions of each 
other and sometimes of themselves. <A 
second and real difficulty lies in the fact that 
the word zuppix7 is used both generically and 
specifically—generically, to include all armed 
dancing——specifically, to indicate one special 
form of armed dance. It is in a general 
sense that Athenaeus uses the word, 629 c: 
Kai mpos Tas év eyvpvalovTo 
(oi waXatot) pera THs ai 
Kadovpevat Tuppixat Kal Tovodros 
THS ToAdai yap ai dvopaciat 
as tapa Kpnoiv dpoitys érixpydios. Plato 
(Laws 815 a) uses the word ruppiyn in this 
general sense in a passage often quoted to 
illustrate the Pyrrhic, a use for which it is 
worthless. Having divided all dancing into 
Thy ext cepvov and 7d éxi 7d daddov, and 
further the bad into two forms, and the good 
into two forms, one of which he calls 7% eipy- 
vixy, he proceeds : tiv 62) TovTwv, 
GAAnv ovoav THs Tuppiynv av Tes 
dpbas mpomayopevor, tas te evtAaBelas 
mAnyav Kai Boddv éxvedoeot kai 
kai ev Kal Ebv 
Kat Tas TavTats évavtias, Tas emi Ta 
Spactixa pepopevas ad Te Tals TOV 


togwv Bodais Kai dxovriwy Kat tAnyor 
erryepovoas 

It is a special use of tne word that we find 
in Pollux iv. 99 : évorAtoe dpyjoes ruppixy Te 
kai Tedecias dvo Kpyrov 
Iluppixov tre TeXeoiov. So too it is a 
special Pyrrhic that we find exhibited at 
the Panathenaea at Athens in the time of 
Aristophanes, and it is this special form of 
the dance that is the subject of our enquiry. 

It is the general belief of our time that 
the Pyrrhicist was naked, wore a helm, bore 
a shield on the left arm,and carried a sword 
in the right hand. Who first of modern 
scholars adopted this view, I have been 
unable to ascertain. J. C. Scaliger (1484— 
1558) took not a little pride in his know- 
ledge of the dance which, as he says (/oet. 
1. 18) nos et saepe et diu coram divo Mat- 
miliano iussu Bonifacii patrui, non sine 
stupore totius Germaniae repraesentavimus. 
How he danced it, he does not say, but as 
he guotes, without comment, a passage in 
which Athenaeus says that the use of the 
spear had been given up, it is likely that 
Scaliger used a spear. Meursius writing on 
dancing in 1618 (Johannis Meursi Orchestra 
sive de saltationibus veterum, Lugduni 
Batavorum) did not distinguish between a 
general and a special pyrrhic; nor did 
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Burette in his essay on dancing (Histoire de 
VAcadémie Royale des Inscrip. et Belles 
Lettres, v. i, p. 93 ff. 1736). 

The attribution of a sword to the right 
hand of the Pyrrhicist must have come 
about after the discovery of a certain vase 
at Ostia in 1796. This vase, now in the 
Vatican, bears on it in relief the repre- 
sentation of four naked dancers provided 
with helm, shield, and sword. These dancers 
are paired, the individuals of a pair facing 
each other. Between the dancers who form 
one pair, is a dancing satyr with an ivy 
wreath in the right hand, a thyrsus in the 
left. Between the dancers of the second 
pair, dances a satyr with head thrown back, 
while with hands raised aloft, he rattles 
castanets. The frequency of reproduction of 
this vase relief would lead one to suppose 
that such monuments are numerous, but a 
careful investigation leads me to believe 
that all these reproductions go back to a 
single source. As an authority this vase 
relief is worthless. It is late Roman work 
and its motive is probably solely decorative. 
If we are to class these dancers, from their 
company we must call thein Corybantes or 
Curete-Corybantes. The object of the 
Curete dance, as appears from the account 
of its origin, was noise; so that the Curete 
naturally became identified with the Cory- 
bante, the purpose of whose orgiastic dance 
was similar. That these dancers are Cory- 
bantes is the opinion of Friedrich-Wolters 
(Gipsabgiisse Antik. Bild. 2122), although, as 
we shall see below, these authorities be- 
lieve in the use of the sword in the 
Pyrrhic. 

A weightier, and the principal, reason 
for the belief in the use of the sword in the 
Pyrrhic, is found in the derivation of the 
Pyrrhic from the Curete dance. This opinion 
was so general in antiquity, that we are 
forced to conclude that the Pyrrhic at least 
had its origin in Crete, and that it probably 
derived its impulse from the Curete dance. 
As the equipment of a Curete consisted in 
helm, shield, and sword, it is but natural to 
suppose that the equipment of the Pyrrhicist 
was the same. It was said in explanation 
of the origin of the Curete dance, that as 
Kronos was in the habit of devouring his 
children when they were severally produced, 
a stone wrapped in swaddling clothes was 
given him at the time of the birth of Zeus, 
and that the Curetes by clanging sword on 
shield, concealed the cries of the infant. 
This is the story prevailing in antiquity, 
although the sword is sometimes accompanied 
by tympana (Strabo x. 468), sometimes 
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omitted (Ovid Fasti, iv. 209 where most 
MSS. read manibus), or even replaced by a 
spear (Apollod. 1. 1. 7). 

To completely identify the Curete and 
Pyrrhic dances is a thing which few would 
do openly but which most scholars do 
tacitly. Such identification leads to 
absurdity. There was an early identifica- 
tion of Curete and Corybante and all 
efforts to distinguish them have proved 
fruitless. It is loosely asserted that the 
Corybantes bore tympana, etc., while the 
Curetes bore arms, but at least as early as 
the time of Aristophanes the Coryhbantes 
were armed. So we find Lys. 558: 
kata tiv dyopav giv 
Gomep KopvBavtes. If we go further and 
identify Curete and Pyrrhic dances, we 
arrive at a conclusion that as Curete= 
Corybante and Curete=Pyrrhicist, then 
Pyrrhicist =Corybante, which is exactly 
what Theon on Arati phaenomena 30, 
comes to: tiv muppixnv éotw 
Opxnots dpxovpevor of KoptBavres ddov 
évavtov tov Aia aveOpefav avOdvovres Tov 
Kpovor. 

That there was a difference, if only in 
the way of development, is certain. This 
is deducible from Strabo x. 480: (Kpjras) 
Kovupyta zparov, vorepoy Kai ovvrdgavra 
tiv KAnbeiocav ax’ zuppixnv. Similarly 
Pliny hist. nat. vii. 56: ‘saltationem 


armatam Curetes docuere, pyrrhichen 
Pyrrhus, utramque in Creta.’ Compare 
also Libanius pds p. 358 


Reiske : (’Apurreidns) xatrnyopet kai 
dci~avtos opxnow Exovody tu THs TperBuTépas 
mAéov. From this testimony it is evident 
that the Pyrrhic was a development of the 
Curete dance, but different from it in some 
respects. 

The Curete dance had two characteristics, 
it was noisy and it was armed. As it 
was noisy it became identified with the 
Corybantic dance. We find no weighty 
evidence that the Curete dance in itself 
ever became a very formal affair, indeed 
its constant identification with the Cory- 
bantic dance is against such a supposition. 
On the other hand as the Curete dance 
was an armed dance, it seemingly 
developed into the Pyrrhic, and in the latter 
form passing through Sparta to Athens 
found its acme there on the stage at the 
Panathenaea. 

The difference of Curete and Pyrrhic 
dance must have included at least a 
difference of motion, possibly also a 
difference of equipment. We know from 
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Avistophanes that the Pyrrhicist was naked 
and bore a shield, monuments show a helm, 
but the weapon of the right hand is not 
shown. As the sword is the favoured 
weapon, it is necessary first to examine 
closely the testimony for it. 

In the Jliad (If 617) Merion is called a 
dancer. Eustathius ad locum says: tiv 
Kovpytixiy 7 opxnow, 
and further: dre 8& uppixn 
opxnois Kat ore Kpytixy Kat ore 
év tots Kovpytwv yéyparra. At 
first sight this seems a complete identifica- 
tion of Curete and Pyrrhic dances, but from 
the second quotation it seems barely 
doubtful that to Eustathius the word 
Pyrrhic was a general word for all armed 
dancing. Nonnus dionysiaca 28. 292, 
describes the Curete dance with sword and 
shield, Pyrrhichus leading the chorus. 
But this is no proof of identity of the two 
dances. It can be explained, if necessary, 
by Strabo above who says that Pyrrhichus 
first invented the Curete dance, afterwards 
arranged the Pyrrhic. Callimachus, hymnus 
ad Lovem 52, describes the Curetes dancing 
the zpvAis, and the scholiast on Pindar 
pyth. 2. 127, on the authority of Aristotle 
says that apvAis was the name of the 
Pyrrhic among the Cyprians. So 
Hesychius, zpvAw : zuppixnv. This seems 
good proof of identity, but unfortunately 
Callimachus, hymnus ad Dianam 240 ff., 
causes the Amazons to dance a zpvAts. In 
the latter case the only arms mentioned 
are shields, in the former case the weapons 
of the Curetes are called revxyea. While 
we may supply the Curetes with swords, 
we have no right to give these weapons to 
the Amazons, and we are forced to conclude 
that Callimachus uses zpvdAts as a 
synonym for armed dancing. Such are the 
weightiest literary proofs of the use of the 
sword, They rest solely on the theory that 
the Pyrrhicist as a developed Curete bore 
the same weapons as his original. But 
such reasoning is not valid unless applied 
also to other myths of the origin of the 
Pyrrhic. Of such myths Plato (Laws 
796 Bc) gives us a number. Writing of 
the Pyrrhic, he says: pev tov 
tovde (t.e. Crete) Kovpyrwv évorhia 
Kara Aakedatpova be ad 
mov wap’ Kopyn xat 
TH THS XopEetas KEvais yxepoiv 
detv dOupetv, Koopnbetoa 
ovTw THY opxnow If now we 
argue that the origin of a dance proves its 
equipment we must conclude that the 
Athenian Pyrrhicist bore a spear, for such 


was Athene’s weapon. And this is in 
accordance with Lucian (dial. deor. 8. 225) 
who represents Athene as springing fully 
armed from the head of Zeus and dancing a 
Pyrrhic. Lucian moreover is consistent, 
for in his essay de saltatione he represents 
the Curetes with swords, but attributes the 
origin of the Pyrrhic to Neoptolemus whose 
primary weapon would have been a spear. 

Two writers distinctly mention the use 
of the spear in the Pyrrhic. Dionysius 
Halicarnassus (vii. 72) describing the Ludi 
Magni at Rome, writes of the Pyrrhic 
dancers : oxevai trav dpynotav 
powikeo. yxadkéos Kat 
Kai Adyxar Bpayvrepar tov 
petpiwv. Athenaeus describing the deterior- 
ation of the Pyrrhie says that the dancers 
had given up the use of the spear (631 4): 
jas tuppixn Avovvaoraxy tis Soxei, 
ETLELKETTEPA OVTA THS apxaios. Exovor yap ot 
dpxovpevor Ovpaous avri Sopatwv. If we are 
to take these references to the Pyrrhic in 
the narrow sense of the word we are forced 
to conclude that the weapon of the Pyr- 
rhicist was a spear, for Plato, Lucian, 
Dionysius, and Athenaeus are far weightier 
authorities than Eustathius, Nonnus, and 
Callimachus. But it is evident, [I think, 
that all the authors above were using the 
word Pyrrhic in its broadest sense of armed 
dance. How little importance should be 
attached to the argument from origin is 
curiously exemplified by Dionysius Halli- 
carnassus who in writing of the Salii (2. 70) 
says that in his opinion the Salii translated 
into Greek are the Curetes. Yet he has 
just described the Salii as wielding wooden 
spears. To suppose that such an anti- 
quarian as Dionysius did not know that 
the Curetes bore swords is absurd. 
Apparently to his mind an armed dance 
was an armed dance, and in the general the 
particular was overwhelmed. 

Athenaeus tells us 631 c (and Eustathius 
on /liad N 731, copies him) that the Pyr- 
rhic was also called chironomia : xaXeirat 7) 
zuppixy kal xetpovozia. This remark at best 
is puzzling. In the time of Xenophon 
xepovopia was distinguished from dancing 
and seems to have meant a mere arm move- 
ment. So Symp. ii. 19, where Charmides 
is speaking : kat airds oikade Hpxovpnv 
pev ov, ov yap éxetpove- 
powy yap The word is 
further made clear in Herodotus’ account 
of the dancing of Hippocleides (vi. 129): ro 
tpitov de tiv Kehadiy épetoas eri Tpdwelav 
exepovopnoe. This meaning 
of the word remained until the latest times, 
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although as all dancing gradually became 
chironomia, the latter word must have 
approximated in sense to orchesis. Yet it 
would be unnecessary and absurd for 
Athenaeus to write that the Pyrrhic was 
also called dancing. Burette believed that 
chironomia imitated in the palaestra the 
motions of the Pyrrhic. This may be so, 
but it did not imitate in that case sword- 
play merely, for this would be called giqu0- 
pos. Suidas s.v. 1d yxetporoveiv, 
mapatAnowv giper TO THS TKXNpaTa 
move. See also Hesychius and Etymologi- 
cum Magnum. Nor can we suppose a 
Pyrrhic without a weapon, since we know 
that a shield was used. We leave the matter 
for the present with Burette’s as the only 
explanation. 

Our results so far are negative. It is 
only by a vicious process of reasoning that 
we can prove a sword in the Pyrrhic, and 
the same process applied to other myths 
will prove a spear. This much is sure, that 
some armed dancing was done with a spear, 
some with a sword. A case of the latter is 
the reAcoias under which word Hesychius 
says: pera Eihous ard Tod ebpdvtos 
TeAcotov. If the evidence above were 
applied to the special Pyrrhic, it would 
prove conclusively the use of a spear. But 
all these writers are probably speaking 
generally. 

We must go to the strictly classical 
writers to get any sure information in 
regard to the Athenian Pyrrhic. Here our 
sources are meagre. Aristophanes (Clouds 
987) writes : 


ad robs viv év ipations mpodddoxes 
évretvALy Oat 

d€ov 

> ~ , > 

dorida THs KwARs Tpoéxwv Tis 
Tprroyevetys. 


This quotation merely testifies to nakedness 
and the shield. Xenophon (Anabasis vi. 
1. 12) describes a series of dances, among 
them the Pyrrhic ; and as the other dances, 
although war dances, bear special names, it 
is likely that we have here the special 
Pyrrhic, although danced by an Arcadian 
danseuse : 6 Muods . . . tov ’Apxadwv 
Twa Tetapévov dpxnotpida, ciadye oKevacas 
as édvvato Kal doida Sods 
ait. Here again we fiud only a shield 
mentioned, and this insistence on the shield 
is worthy of remark. It shows that the 
Pyrrhic was primarily a defensive dance, 
secondarily offensive. We notice also in 
the remarks of Plato (Laws 815 a, above) 


that protective measures have the first 
place. Some later writers confirm this. 
Philostratus, yupvaoruds 19, says: Aaxedat- 
. . dpxovpevor tporov, ov dvAdgerac 
tis Bédos 7) ard THs yas Kai 
doridc cipetaxepiorws xpyceta. Dio- 
medes the grammarian lib. iii., writing of 
the pyrrhic foot and incidentally of the 
dance, says: ideo autem pyrrhichius dictus 
est... vel a Pyrrho Achillis filio qui 
crebris et citis exultationibus bis breviter 
prominentem clipeum genibus incumbens et 
per hunc hostibus terrorem immittens, 
inferebatur. Finally Euripides (Andro- 
mache 1135) emphasizes the defensive side, 
in describing the death of Neoptolemus : 


dewas 8’ av ruppixas ppovpovpevov 
Bédepva 


Aristophanes, Xenophon, and Euripides are 
the only classical witnesses that bear upon 
our discussion. 

We have two reliefs of which one surely, 
the other probably, represents a Pyrrhic. In 
1852 M. Beulé found at Athens in the 
Turkish bastion at the foot of the Acropolis 
a relief depicting Pyrrhic dancers. Eight 
dancers side by side in two groups of four 
each, with a choregus on the extreme right, 
are in slight motion. These dancers are 
naked, and wear a helm, bear a shield on the 
left arm, but carry nothing in the right hand 
which hangs by the side and is seemingly 
clenched. That this is a representation of 
Pyrrhie dancers, is proved beyond a doubt 
by the inscription vexrjoas 
"ArapBos Av[ . . . . 
Another relief found at Praeneste and now 
in the Vatican represents six dancers. In 
the right and left centre are four dancers in 
pairs, the individuals of which face each 
other, while at either end of the relief a sin- 
gle dancer faces out. As the dancers to 
complete the pairs are lacking, the relief is 
probably a fragment. The dancers wear a 
helm and bear a shield on the left arm. 
They are in rather violent motion, and the 
right arm is bent with the hand clenched as 
if to deliver a blow. As all the participants 
are in the same relative position the scene 
resembles a drill rather than an actual 
combat. This fact and the similarity to the 
Athenian relief make us believe that this 
relief represents a Pyrrhic, although we find 
no inscription. 

Both of these reliefs are remarkable be- 
cause they omit a weapon of offence. This 
omission is explained in various ways on the 
theory that the Pyrrhicist bore a sword. 
Visconti (Musée Pie-Clémentin, Milan, 1820, 
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v. 4, p. 71) in commeuting on the Praeneste 
relief (which he believes to represent 
Curetes, although his remarks apply equally 
well to Pyrrhicists) says: ‘Cependant le 
sculpteur a omis de faire ces ¢pées, ou pour 
éviter de les faire en raccourci comme l’exige 
la position des mains, ou bien parce qu’elles 
manquaient, ayant été dégradées par le 
temps a quelques figures d’un travail antique 
qui aura peut-Ctre servi de modéle a auteur 
du_ bas-relief.’ Beulé commenting on the 
Athenian relief (/’Acropole d’ Athénes, 1884, 
v. 2, p. 320) says: ‘Le bras droit pend le 
long du corps avec une certaine contraction 
qui annonce quiils tenaient une cépée. 
Mais comme une épée, soit sculptée dans le 
marbre, soit apportée en mctal, eit coupé le 
corps par la moiti¢ et interrompu le 
développement des lignes, Vartiste 
supprimée, le geste seul suiffisant pour en 
éveiller Vidée. L’épée a été de méme sous- 
entendue sur le bas-relief du Vatican, oti sa 
présence n’avait pourtant pas le méme 
inconvénient.’ Friedrich-Wolters in their 
Gipsabgiisse Antiker Bildwerke, (1331), com- 
ment as follows on the Athenian relief: 
‘Das Schwert das die Waffentiinzer auf 
andern Darstellungen in der Rechten 
tragen, wird auch hier nach der Bewegung 
des Arms und dev Hand vorausgesetzt, ist 
aber wie so oft, als etwas Sel bstverstindliches 
oder leicht zu Ergiinzendes weggelassen.’ 
It is noticeable that the several explanations 
of Visconti and Beulé, as the latter admitted, 
do not explain the absence of the sword in 
the relief described by the other. That a 
good sculptor would not attempt to portray 
a foreshortened sword is unlikely in the case 
of the Praeneste relief, and the lines of the 
Athenian relief are already broken by the 
shields which cut the figures at something 
close to a right angle. The explanation of 
Friedrich-Wolters is specious. ‘Tbe German 
word Waffentiinzer is too general, and 
arguing the usual presence of a thing from 
its absence is dangerous. All these explan- 
ations are forced by the belief in the use of a 
sword, while an unprejudiced mind might see 
nothing to explain. The two reliefs extant 
show no offensive weapon. If we tind a 
third similar monument shall we still go on 
to explain it in accordance with our beliefs ; 
or exactly how many will be necessary to 
prove our preconceptions wrong ? 

Only one hypothesis, I believe, can explain 
all seeming contradictions, while according 
with the known facts. The Pyrrhic dancer 
on the Athenian stage and in-the most 
highly developed Pyrrhic bore no weapon of 
offence. Such an hypothesis explains in 


the first place the reliefs, and must have 
been at least adumbrated at the time of the 
discovery of the Praeneste relief, for Visconti 
writes rather emphatically against a real 
omission of an offensive weapon, appirently 
with some now unknown adversary in mind. 
Yet the reliefs are much more important 
testimony against the sword than any we 
have for it. The objection may be made 
that in the reliefs the right hand of the 
dancer is in a position to bear a sword and is 
but half closed, and it must be admitted that 
this is the case, especially in the Praeneste 
relief although not to such a degree in the 
Athenian monument. Yet if we remember 
the difficulty of modelling, and compare 
other instances of, an unoccupied hand, the 
cases before us need nothing supplementary, 
if we once admit that there might have been 
no offensive weapon. Fora naked hand in 
delivering a blow would assume the same 
position as a hand with a sword. Further, 
this hypothesis explains the omission of the 
sword in the case of Xenophon’s danseuse ; 
it shows us why Plato did not mention a 
sword blow in his enumeration of motions of 
attack. The latter mentions in order bow 
and javelin, and includes other weapons in 
‘all sorts of blows.’ Had the sword been 
the important weapon that it has hitherto 
been thought, Plato surely would have 
mentioned it first in his list. Again, this 
hypothesis explains the emphasis placed on 
the shield by the writers quoted ; as the 
only weapon, it was necessarily important. 
Let us suppose the crude Pyrrhic as it came 
to Athens introduced into the palaestra, as 
it certainly wis. From our knowledge of 
Athenian ingenuity, it would not long 
remain in an undeveloped condition. The 
mimicry of sword motion alone (if the 
weapon was originally such) would not suffice 
for the chironomia of the palaestra. Other 
motions would be introduced and_ this 
exercise of the palaestra, working back 
upon the dance itself, would cause the 
omission of a weapon of offence, so that 
there might be combined on the stage in one 
special Pyrrhic ‘the shooting of bows, the 
hurling of javelins, and mimicry of every 
sort of blow’ as in all the Pyrrhics which 
Plato sums up in his description. Such a 
dance would explain the name chironomia 
applied to the Pyrrhic by Athenaeus, at 
least, in part. That the shield, too, was not 
omitted, was probably because it was a 
distinctive part of every war dance, while 
the offensive weapon varied. Finally, that 
such a dance is not an absurdity or without 
example among the Greeks is proved by 
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Xenophon (Anab. vi. 1. 9), where the dancer 
with a shield in either hand was prevented 
from bearing a weapon of offence : pera todro 
Mvods év Exarépa TH Exwv TEATHY, 
xat Tore pev Os pyLovpevos 


@pxetto, Tore mpds Eva. Tals TEATaLs, 
‘es 

tore édweiro kai ééexvBiora éxwv tas 

oore Kadynv Oat. 


W. E. D. Downes. 


GRAMMATICAL NOTES FROM THE PAPYRI. 


(Continued from Vol. XV., p. 442.) 


In the two years which have passed since 
my second paper, the accumulation of addi- 
tional matter has been so abundant that I 
must fill one paper with addenda before I 
can go on to the verb syntax. To the texts 
brought under contribution are added the 
last five parts of vol. iii. of the Berlin 
Papyri ; vol. iii. of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri ; 
the Tebtunis Papyri; the Chicago Papyri ; 
the Geneva Papyri; the Magdola Papyri ; 
Botti’s Ptolemaic Papyri; the Mithrasliturgie ; 
and sundry documents from the Archiv fiir 
Papyrusforschung, now in its third volume. 
On a large number of points here dealt with 
additional evidence may be found in 
Cronert’s laborious study of the orthography 
and accidence of the Herculaneum Rolls, 
which came into my hands after correcting 
the proofs. The abbreviations are collected 
afresh for convenience. 


(a) Papyrus Collections. 


BM= British Museum Papyri. 

BU = Berliner Urkunde, 3 vols. 

CPR=Corpus Papyrorum Raineri. 

PP= Petrie Papyri. 

TP=Turin Papyri. 

RL= Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

G=An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment, ete. 

GH=Grenfell-Hunt, 2nd series. 

OP =Oxyrhynchus Pap., 3 vols. 

FP=Faytim Pap. 

TbP=Tebtunis Pap. (Ptolemaic), (Grenfell, Hunt, 
and Smyly). 

Eud. = Eudoxus Pap. 

Dresd. = Die gr. Pap. Sachsens. 

NP=Geneva Pap., ed. Nicole. 

ChP=Chicago Pap., ed. Goodspeed. 

MP=Magdola Pap. (in B.C. H. 1902). 

BP= Ptolemaic Pap., ed. Botti (in Bull. de la Soc. 
Archéol. Alexandrie, 1899). 

Mithraslit. = Eine Mithrasliturgie, by A. Dieterich. 
(Papyrus dated about 300 a.p., composed from 
100 A.D.) 

Archiv= Archiv f. Papyrusforschung, ed, Wilcken. 

Lincei=a literary pap. in the Rendiconti d. Reale 
Acad. det Lincet, 1897, p. 91 ff.; also a pap. letter 
(ed. Grenfell), p. 77. 

VP=a 2/ pap. in Atene e Roma, March 1901, ed. 
Vitelli. 

Pap. Catt. = Pap. Cattaoui, the supplement of BU 
114 (in Archiv iii. 55 ff.). 

Pap. Lips. = Leipzig Papyri in Archiv. 


(6) Inscriptions. 


Letr. = Letronne’s Egyptian Inscriptions. 
IMA = Inscriptiones Maris Aegaei, 3 vols. 
BCH= Bulletin de Corr, Hellénique. 
JHS=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
Michel= Kecucil d’ Inscriptions Grecques. 


(ce) Miscellaneous. 


WM= Winer-Moulton, Grammar of N.T. Greek.” 

WS = Winer-Schmiedel’s Grammatik. 

WH= Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament. 

LS = Liddell and Scott. 

ZNTW =Preuschen’s Zeitsch. f. ntliche Wissensch. 

Deissmann = Bible Studies (E.'T. ). 

MGr= Modern Greek. 

Centuries B.c. are denoted by i/, iii/ii, etc.; a.p. 
by 1/, 2/, 3/4, ete. 

References to the previous articles are given as 
‘ Notes 31a, 442,’ etc., by the page and column of 
C.R. vol. xv. 

Papyrus references are given in roman, inscriptions 
being cited with italic type. 


I.—Orthography. 


There are of course innumerable points 
from the papyri for the student of Greek 
pronunciation in its development through 
the millennium over which they extend, but 
the subject is too wide to enter upon here. 
I might however call attention to a remark- 
able form which shows a characteristic MGr 
pronunciation established in Galatia in 6/ : 
the word ANAYIC on a tombstone, BCH 
1903, p. 335, is presumably a mistake for 
dvarayis, dvaravots. 

Irrational adscript « is common earlier 
than I indicated : it abounds in the Ptole- 
maic TbP. 

Many additions may naturally be made to 
my lists for és éav and the like, (Notes 32, 
434a), but they would not alter the results. 
In adding TbP 110 (i/) to the list for dv= 
if, I may remark again how characteristic it 
is of illiterate documeuts. This fits well 
what is said of it in Meisterhans*® 256. 

It may be worth while to give further exx. 
of thexaé’ éros type, as the usage is conflicting. 
I find éd’ érm TbP 5 (ii/), Michel 1002 (ii/) ; 
cal’ €ros BU 915 (2/), 920 bis (2/) against 
kat’ €ros once, TbP 105 (ii/) once in second 
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hand against xar’ undecies in first hand. 
For kar’ éros add BU 918 bis (2/), TbP 106 
ter (ii/), BU 993 bis (ii/), and several in 
APand OP II. The theory, supported by 
Thumb, that such forms arise by analogy 
within the Kowy itself, accounts for the 
uncertain tradition. If the analogy of xa’ 
produced xa6’ Eros, we can the better 
understand éviavtrov BU 981 (1/), OP 502 
(2/). ’Eqpwdeivy BU 928 (3/) al is a natural 
aorist of édopaw. In adéoradrdxa JHS. xix. 
333 (iv/) al we have the original form. 
’Eguopxotvn, for which add TbP 78, 210 
(ii/), is a separate case. See on the whole 
matter especially Schweizer Gramm. d. per- 
gamen. Inschr. § 38; and for the converse 
phenomenon Dieterich’s note on 
and trie, Mithraslit. p. 5. 

For ef pyv add further TbP 22 (ii/) and 
78 (ii/), which are nearly a century older 
than Deissmann’s earliest ex. Also BU 543 
{i/). Itis undoubtedly nothing but a matter 
of pronunciation. I have now some eight 
exx. between ii/ and 1/, with none of 7 pyv 
later than iii/. 

Aieé (Notes 33a) occurs also in TbP 27 
<ii/) and OP 503 (2/), 506 (2/), al. saep. 

"ExOés (ib.) bis in Pap. Catt. (2/). 

For the change of av to a (t)., and 434) 
add éarod -dv JHS 1902, p. 344, and BCH 
1903, p. 356 (i/), where Laurent remarks 
on its commonness in the second half of i/. 
Further exx. of ’Ayotoros are BU 940 (4/), 
ChP 12, 14 (ib.), NP 47 (3/), JHS xix. 
284, 301. 

I have not counted the additional exx. of 
tégoapes and (Notes 33a), but 
may give those of the aberrant -ep-. For 
‘four’ I have only Archiv i. 209 (Ptolemaic) 
Sexaréo ]ocpa—tfar the oldest of them all, if 
to be relied on— ; VP cixoowréocepas bis (2/) ; 
and the Byzantine NP 15 recogpwv, which 
violates the principle of dissimilation sug- 
gested by WH app. 150 b. It is indeed far 
more probably an Ionic form which failed 
to establish itself in the Kowy to more than 
a very limited extent. Teooepdxovta was a 
little more successful : add from 1/ NP 24, 
BU 916; from 2/ OP 489, BU 985, VP 
quater ; from 3/ NP 38 bis, 41 bis, 43 (but 
-ap- bis); from 4/ Pap. Lips. 5 (Archiv ii. 
260); from 4/5 Pap. Lips. 13 (Archiv iii. 
106 ff.). 

To the Ionic forms with metathesis of 
aspiration (Votes 33 b, 434 6) add TbP 
112 bis (ii/), évadra TbP 66 (ii/). 

That odvpis, opvpidiov, are the true Hel- 
lenistic forms was sufficiently shown in 
Notes 336. I may add TbP 117, 120 (i/), 
OP 529 (2/), also a Lincei pap. (Grenfell), 


where the not uncommon Doric form 
puxkds also occurs. 

The spelling Aeyedv comes twice in a 
Pisidian inser., JHS 1902, p. 356 (no 
date), and in inser. 33 (1/) of the collection 
in Archiv ii. 431 ff. (Egypt)—no. 147 has 
Aeyovos, and so NP 62 (3/). It is difficult 
to decide between the ¢ and the (et). 

For the contraction of two ¢ sounds 
(rapeiov, weiv) no further exx. need be 
given. Wilcken writes (for 
in BU 934 (3/1). The forms of iymjs and 
byefa are worth noting :—by7 BU 912 (1/), 
OP 530 (2/), ifas BU 385 (2/3), iyeta OP 
497 (2/), dyéav Mithraslit. p. 14. In Me 1” 
(and elsewhere) we find dissimilation re- 
sorted to instead of contraction, in the read- 
ing dAecis (NAB* CLA). 

Against the form gdaAonov, cited in Notes 
33 6 to illustrate 2 Tim. 4}°, we have gawwo- 
Avov in OP 531 (2/). (For further exx. see 
LS s.v.) Can the word have beena foreign 
importation, twisted into accord with a sup- 
posed connexion with gawoAs? Considering 
how early and how common its Latin deri- 
vative paenula is, it is curious to find the 
word in such late and limited use in Greek : 
but for the quotation from Rhintho in 
Pollux, there would be none but phonetic 
grounds for vetoing the originality of the 
Latin. 

IIpootka saep., as Pap. Catt. ter (2/), BU 
970 (2/), see Herwerden Lex. Suppl. s.v.— 
Zpipvyns bis ToP 35 (ii/), Guvpva Mithraslit. 
p. 18.—’AAAodarroi NP 49 (3/), ChP 15 (4/), 
mavrodaras AP 78 (2/): there was not the 
analogy of wore to change the 6 as in the 
NT zorazds. The latter occurs in the 
mime fragment, OP 413. The weakness of 
the spirant y is shown by omission in 
TbP 17 (ii/), ivas BU 385 (2/3), and 
by commission in ‘the common practice at 
this [Ptolemaic] period of inserting y 
between a short vowel and a long vowel or 
diphthong’ (Grenfell-Hunt on TbP 63). 
To their exx., and those of G. Meyer ® 
§ 218, add an inscr. in BCH 1903 p. 415 
(Amorgos, imperial age), and OP 504 (2/), 
where ®dAavyos (and cases) quater appears 
with @Aaoviy and to 
classical spelling are found in épevvav TbP 
38 (ii/), épevvav ib. 5 (ii/), éxrierov OP 465 
(2/).—For Arjpwoua, etc. there is consider- 
able variety in Ptolemaic papyri. Thus 
in TbP I count 18 exx. with p, 10 without 
it. It came to stay: the rare reversions 
need not be catalogued.—Two cases arise 
of 6 for 7, which may or may not be 
orthographical variants :—dynAavyés Mith- 
raslit. p. 18 (so S*CLA in Me 8%— 
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popular etymology thought of dfAos), and 
euBadevew cis (sc. olxov) VP (2/). 
So OP 653 (2/) od éveBadevoas, and 485 (2/) 
éuBadeias. The latter verb means ‘to 
enter into possession,’ as in Demosth. 894. 
8: was popular etymology thinking of 
euBades or euBaddv (OP 505) 1—Finally 
I should put here further evidence bearing 
on jv for 7 (Notes 38, 436a). In TbP we 
find 104 (i/) ’AwoAAwviay for a (misuse of 
ace, after mapexéo6w is a less likely explana- 
tion); 84 (ii/) dAdver gen. pl.; 88 (ii/) 
ypadyv for nom., also jpepo gen. pl. bis; 
89 (ii/) 120 (i/) 
several cases of dropped final v. In vol. 
iii, of OP we have cases of added vy in 
487 (2/, illiterate) ry . . émitporpv, 496 
(2/) drodérw yapav exddty 
—a very clear case!—and probably also 
ei jv yapdv mporepos 
éxérw «td, 505 (2/) 528 (2/, 
illiterate) airyv, as well as the converse 
byaiver inf. and wev6d pte. In OP 73 (1/) 
rereAewpéevyy is dat.; in OP 99 (1/) 
Aeyopevn Aavpa agrees with ryv. When 
therefore we find in G 53 (4/) éav jv 6e 
évopdlew, tepryévov, (and éavry acc.) or in 
Mithraslit. p. 16 xav jv, we are not obliged 
to recognise éay with indic. That this is 
possible needs no proof, and Dieterich 
takes it so in the latter ex.: see his note. 
But the subj. is equally possible, and the 
evidence seems to show that we must 
always be free to parse nv according to the 
context. 

Nouns in -ya are constantly showing 
short penult. Thus @gua TbP 123 (1/), 
120 (1/), BU 995 (1/), OP 298 (1/), 501 
(2/), 517 (2/), apocbena OP 504 (2/), 
Archiv i, 286 bis (Ptol.), ériena OP 500 
(2/), AP 85 (1/), éxGeparicOq TbP 27 (ii/); 
mpodopa TbP 42 (ii/), etc., etc. 
(which has recently been found by 
Deissmann in the sense ‘curse’ in a 
heathen imprecation from Megara (1/2)— 
see ZNT'W ii. 342) is of course established 
in form fairly early in the Hellenistic 
period : I think zpdoGeua is the only one of 
these forms which is found in classical 
times (Hippocrates). For ypiopa we have 
xpiparos (gev.) in OP 529 (2/): xpiopa 
1s proved the Hellenistic form by Romance 
evidence (Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 30). 
All this supports the MS spellings 
adopted by Moulton in WM 57 v., and 
by WH. 

The spelling yryveoxovros occurs in BM 
233 (4/): elsewhere of course always 


1 The same formula in 497 has éay wepiji, and the 
sense demands a future. 


ywookw and ywopna, even as early as G 9 
ywopevny (iii/). 


Il.—Inflexions. 


Nouns. 
First and Second Declensions. 


The registration of -apyos and -dpyys 
(Notes 34a,-434 6) is endless, but I must 
dump down a few more. For -os add 
dpovpapxos TbP 6 (ii/), TbP 43 
(ii/), pepiSapxos in a Petrie papyrus (iii/— 
unpublished), ap. GH 54. For -ys, even in 
early papyri, cases are numerous :— 
torapyys ‘bP 48, 64 (ii/), imzapyns TbP 
54 (i/), Kopapyys BP 2, TbP 50 (ii/), 
pepdapxys TbP 66 (ii/), 183 (ii/), -€rAdpyxys 
MP 1 (iti/). From later papyri there are 
éxatrovrapyns NP 3 (2/), dudodapyns NP 4 
(3/), Sexaddpyns NP 46 (3/), 
JHS xxi. (i/)). Schmiedel’s 
example shows that no self-respecting NT 
grammarian can leave this momentous 
matter uninvestigated: see the preface to 
his Winer, p. ix, for a tale of conscientious 
labour wasted thereon. Perhaps his page- 
ful of exx., with my additions—to say 
nothing of other literature—may success- 
fully prove that -ys need not surprise us in 
the NT. For which epoch-making result let 
us be duly thankful ! 

That nouns in -p& and -via make gen. and 
dat. sing. in -ys -y predominantly from the 
early Hellenistic period down, may be 
taken as proved conclusively. In Notes 34 
I could only give one ex. B.c., but the 
Ptolemaic TbP show the formation suffi- 
ciently. ‘Thus payaipys 112, paxaipye 16: 
contr. dpovpas 100 dis, ete. There are how- 
ever no Ptolemaic exx. of -vins: contr. 
-as, -a, in AP 33, 35, TbP 24, 68, 72 al. 
Even in later papyri it is the -via declen- 
sion which provides most of the excep- 
tions to the rule. The peculiar formula 
év dyva remains unchanged, 2s _ legal 
formulae will, to the end. On the other 
hand o7eipa, payaipa, and dpovpa hardly 
show any exceptions from i/ onwards. [ 
cannot help connecting this difference 
between -pi and -via words with the fact 
that in Attic the change of py to pa was 
extinct even before F fell out of xopfy, 
while « to cad lived on (witness diya). In 
that case I may cling to my view (Notes 
34b) that the analogy of has. 
been operative (so Kretschmer Znist. 
Kowy 30 n) rather than [onism (Thumb 
and G. Meyer). Definite Ionisms like 
dAvpys (once out of several times in TbP 
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61), and yxAoiys bis TbP 112 (a document 
which shows also the Ionic xv@pas) are too 
sporadic to count for this argument. 

The two names Tiwaxpita and 
in Archiv i. 204 (Ptolemaic) reinforce, I 
think, my argument that Nvydav in Col. 
445 is no Doric form but an example of 
analogy working in the opposite direction 
to that just described: they would make, 
on my theory, gen. in -ys all round. (See Votes 
340. 

voc. is reinforced by JHS 1902, 
p. 355 (Pisidian inscr., unfortunately un- 
dated). 

“Adws generally remains in the ‘ Attic 
declension’: ace. dkwy BU 920 (2/) or ddw 
TbP 48 (ii/), gen. dAw AP 35 (ii/), dat. dw 
TbP 105 (ii/). But the NT form ddwy (3rd 
decl.) also appears, nom. BU 651 (2/), gen. 
pl. TbP 84 (ii/). 

Early exx. of the perplexing -ts -w, from 
-tov, are (ii/—inser. from Palestine 
in Revue Biblique 1902, p. 604), exddpw 
TbP 61, 67 brs, 115 bis, érvordAw TbP 34, 
IIroAcuais (also -aios) TbP 24—all from 
Ptolemaic times. In ’A@yva 1900, p. 285, 
Hatzidakis tries another theory. He refers 
to Mayser’s program p. 44, for Ptolemaic 
exx., and starts from hypocoristika in -ts 
—ydorpis = yaotpipapyos, = yuvavdpos, 
ete.,—extending thence to common nouns, 
He thinks this especially likely to happen 
in Egypt. I am afraid I ami still 
agnostic. 

Among the contracted nouns, vois retains 
its uncontracted dat. vow in BU 385 (2/3), 
and docréov its nom. ace. in a 2/ inser, 
from Naplouse (Pal. Hap. Fund, July, 
1902). 

The NT form yAwoodxopov is well estab- 
lished as Hellenistic: G 14 (ii/), OP 521 
(2/), Michel 1001 ad fin. (iii/ii) bis. But -iov 
BU 824 (1/). 


Third Declension. 


The ace. sing. in dy (on which cf. 
Kretschmer £ntst. 28 f.) is only occasional. 
Add zarépav ChP 15 (4/), pyrépavy and 
yuvaixav Pap. Catt. (2/). 

Acc. pl. in -es (Notes 346, 435) appears 
early : robs éreydpavres (app. an aor. from 
émyaipw) in a Ptolemaic inser. (Archiv 
iii. 128), Swrjpas TbP 78 (ii/), 
tévoapes tb. 110 (i/), paves ii. 391, 392, 
where Paton asks if it is a trace of old 
dialect in late inscr.; also Boes Archiv i. 
57 ff. (Ptol.) and NP 48 (3/) bis, with Boas. 
In OP 465 (2/) yuvaixes. Add OP 502 (2/) 
to my citations for xA¢is. 


Against from dpéap (Notes 435a) 
note the regular form in OP 502 (2/). 

For xdpita add NP 47 (2/3). 

On éAauiv olivetum see further my lexical 
article in Lxpositor for Dec., 1903, p. 429. 

There is a curious recurrence of iepeiws 
-ewv in a series of Ptolemaic papyri, BU 
994-8 (113-109 B.c.), also imetwv. 

In dat. pl. we find éo@jow OP 466 (2/) 
against BU 16 (2/) éo@joeor, (so NT), but 
the composition is rather literary; and 
ovyyevedo., as in NT, JHS 1902, p. 358 
(Pisidian inser.\—see WH App. 158a: 
ovyyevéot ThP 61 (ii/) ad. 

For the open form yevéwv add NP 20 (ii/) : 
on the other hand zyyav bis OP 505 
(2/). 

Mixed Declension (Kiihner-Blass § 136). 


Exx. of this are naturally very common 
in foreign names, as Népova and Téra gen. 
NP 38 f., ete., NP 16 (3/), 
gen. ChP 30 (2/). Also in shortened name- 
forms, as ‘Hpa BU 982 (2/), Zyva ib. 970 
(2/), ’AxAAG OP 525 (2/), ete. In NP 28 
(2/) and Kedadaros occur to- 
gether. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Hpwovs shows the gen. and neut. 
pl. passim. Note the indeclinable 
as BU 920 (2/) rav 75 dpovpav 
teraprov KaBapov. So TbP 110 
(1/) al. saep. 

indeclinable (Notes 35, 4356) 
further appears in OP 513 (2/) ace. pl., 
NP 41 (3/) ditto, NP 13 ace. See Rader- 
macher in hein. dus. lvii. 151. 

‘Hpibavys AP 141 (4/), as in NT, for 
class. 

Tax(«)cov add OP 531 (2/), Lincei (1/2). 


NUMERALS. 


An early ex. of déka dvo is ChP 8 (ii/). 
Ptolemaic exx. of dvoéare TbP 105 and 7MA 
i. 155. 

Pronouns. 

Abnormal forms of the personal pro- 
nouns begin to appear early. So ace. éueév 
OP 219 (1/—literary), NP 51 (3/), G 53 (4/), 
cev BM ii, 299 (Cronert in CR. xvii. 1976), 
NP 13 (4/); gen. éoot (as MGr) BM 284, 
OP 528 (2/), 531 (2/). See Blass on OP 
119 in Hermes xxiv. 312. 


VERBS. 
Augment and Reduplication. (Notes 35, 36a, 
4350.) 
Augment with 4: nyeAAov ChP 3 (iii/), 
nBovdropeba tb. 4 (ii/). Double Augment 
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(redupl.) : AP 37 (ii/), 
otabnv inser. no. 31 (1/) in Archiv ii. 431 ff. 
Dropped Augment (redupl.): 
TbP 105 (ii/), dravrnxa NP 49 (3/), dvaAwoev 
ChP 30 (2/), dporoynoapev NP 51 (3/), avay- 
xaoev Pap. Catt. (2/), oikoddéunoa inscr. nos. 19, 
35 (1/) in Archiv Lc., al. Pluperfect with- 
out augment: diarpyxeper NP 11 (4/), 
yeypadew OP 113 (2/), AP 33 
(ii/), yeyovee TMA i. 1032 (ii/), 
ib. ThP 24 (ii/). Early 
pavyri generally show augment: éezoujKe 
TbP 15, éyeypades tb. 18, éreroinro ib. 27, 
tb, 28, FP 12 (all 
ii/), BU 1004  (iii/). 
Mise.: jpy(acpevos) OP 520 dis (2/), but 
cipy(aorat) ChP 25 (2/) ; éovnpar still BU 993 
(ii/), TP 1 (ii/), AP 68 (1/), BU 937 (3/), 
and even ChP 15 (4/) ; éwvyoaro NP 20 (ii/), 
-avro NP 75 (4/5),—contr. Ac all 
MSS. 

For the curious intrusion of the augment 
into the noun xaréaypa (Notes 36a, 4350) ef. 
avidwpa G 18 (ii/), LP s (ii/), OP 522 (2/) 
ter, TbP saep., etc. In fact, of dvaAwpa 
—AP 67 (3/), 70 (2/) bis, 136 (3/), 158 (7/) 
will serve—are decidedly in the minority. 
In the case of this word I should call in the 
great frequency of aor. and perf.in accounts, 
where unavgmented tenses would be rare. 
I cannot agree with G. Meyer’s previously 
cited explanation of xaredéw, €aypa, ete. 
The analogy of é6€Aw seems to me more 
hopeful, but it does not wake us far. 


Person-Inflexions. 


It is hardly necessary to add to the 
evidence for intrusion of first aorist endings 
into secon aorists: the forms are every- 
where. I[ have not collected the material, 
as the probable results did not seem 
adequate for so great a labour, but I might 
record a few impressions. The infection 
naturally concerns the active more than the 
middle, a tense which was on the down 
gradein Hellenistic. I do not remember an 
ex. of optative or infinitive in either voice, 
nor a case of 2 sg. indic. mid.: é&éov BU 
984 (4/) is an additional ex. of the converse. 
The imper. mid. is little, if at all, affected. 
The careful account in WS p. 111 tallies 
with the papyri. I might quote one form, 
42 (ii/). 

The 3 pl. perf. act. in -av continues to 
gain further attestation (Notes 35a, 4356). 
So d€dwxay TbP 29, 58 (ii/), 
ib. 36 (ii/), tb. 54 (i/), xaréoynKav 
ih. 61, 72 (ii/), waparéBexay tb. 72, rérwxav 
OP 465 (2/), Kaxivyxay th. 528 (2/), 
tb, 5350 (2/), rapadéduxay AP 142 
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(4/). Whether a man of St. Paul’s educa- 
tion would have used it even colloquially is 
doubtful—the scribes, or even Tertius him- 
self, may have been responsible for yéyovav 
Rom 167. See WS p. 113 for NT evidence. 
The 3rd pl. in -ocavy appears for the first 
time in (xar)jAdocav TbP 24, 179 and 
cixooav tb. 39 (all ii/),: on this form the 
remark just made may be repeated as to St. 
Paul. Indeed this flexion was evidently 
much less firmly established than the per- 
fect -av, as the two -ecav forms (Votes 36b) 
suggest. The -cav suffix of course won an 
early victory in the imperative -woav act. 
and mid. Meisterhans® 168 cites only one 
-wv form later than 300 B.c. In Doric 
(Thera) it survived a little longer, if we may 
judge from the Testament of Epikteta 
(IMA iii. 330, Michel 1001), whence 
adaipovvtwov and ropevér bur (also 
[av]) can be quoted from cir. 200 

The Attic 1 sg. pluperf. é€eAndy is found 
as late as MP 10 (iii/). Note 3 pl. zapa- 
BeBAyjKnoav (above), ézeroujxnrav (Ptol.) 
Archiv i. 57 ff, 1 sg. éyeypadyny ToP 27 (ii/). 

Note further oides BU 923 (1/2), an 
earlier witness than I previously cited. 


Contracted Verbs. (Notes 4355). 

The confusion of -aw and -éw, found in 
NT and complete in MGr, may be further 
illustrated by dywvodpev BU 449 (2/3), 
OP 496 (2/), dyaroivres BU 
984 (4/), dravrovvrwy NP 55 (3/), dpovartes, 
JHS 1902 p. 342 (Pisidian inser. Roman 
age), following {évres, which presumably 
affects it. In AP 33 (ii/) we have 
and ovvyyopaca: bis side by 


side. NP 53 (3/), Kadeypioay (!)= 
The uncontracted deerac—a natural 


analogy product from in 
BU 926 (2/), Mithraslit. p. 12. Cf. Blass 
NTGr* §22. 2. 

Note the irregular contraction BeBawwrur 
TbP 105 (ii/), BeBariobac OP 265 (1/). 

For xpaoc6a add VP (2/), OP 489, 494, 
502 xpac6w (all 2/), Mithraslit. p. 19 his. 
Exx. of the infin. in -otv accumulate :— 
TbP 104 (i/), th. 
105 (i/), BU 916 (1/), éxwAnpoty 50, 61 
(ii/), dAAorpwoiv NP 21 (ii/), VP 
(2/), dxvpoty OP 491, 494, 495 (2/). Some 
late evidence for -oty is given by Hatzidakis 

1 | have observed a similar tendency, isolated it is 
true, in the very best (19/) Attic prose: see Cam- 
bridge Compositions, p. 369. It must be the printer 
who, with a perversity natural to his kind, has 
further perpetrated the active form d:a:toivtes. ‘The 
English version, by one Ralegh, has ‘ Their diet was 
simple.’ 
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(Einl. 193). The -oiy of the great uncials in 
four places out of tive in NT cannot possibly 
come from the autographs: I doubt if it is 
older than the scribe of B (once only in &). 

Here belongs the formation of 2 sg. fut. 
mid. contracted, as the early form yapucioar 
(Votes 365) illustrates so well the NT ddvvacat 
and xavyaéoa. T have found no further exx., 
but contra yapret ThP 55, 20, 19 yapen, ChP 
4 (all ii/), On the other hand I have no 
exx. of the type xavya: the form does not, 
seem to occur. 


Tense forms. 


For the confusion of fut. and aor. infin. 
mid, add Oar OP 504 (2/), 
ChP 13 (4/), BU 998 (ii/)—*1. 
-erOat,’ says the editor—, aor. 
BU 969 (2/), épy Javea Oar do. ThP 5 (ii/), 
domdcesGar aor. BU 451 (1/2), 811 (1/2). 

For the active, MP2 (ili/) po) émitpérew 
rou oixodopeiv, BU 948 
(4/5, very illiterate) ypawev, réuper bis. The 
evidence given by Hatzidakis Hin/. 190 f. 
makes it a question whether we can press 
an apparent future infin. anywhere in Hel- 
lenistic, even in literary documents. 

dyw continues to show a charming uncer- 
tainty as to its perfect. Add dycoxdr[. . . 
TbP 124, zapayewxdras tb. 5, 
ib. 19 (all ii/). In NP 60 (3/) dyaynoat is 
1 aor. imper. mid. 

aigOdvopat has the future 
Mithraslit. p. 10 : ef. LXX. in Isai. 33" (B). 

Bacrafo adds to its guttural forms :— 
BU 923 (2/), NP 3 (2/), 47 (3/), OP 507 (2/), 
522 (2/), Mithraslit. p. 18. So Rev 2? in P, 
1, 38,—not an impossible reading in the 
Apocalypse, though the evidence for the 
guttural forms is not older than 2/. ’EBa- 
otaéa is MGr: see Thumb Gramm. 90, 
203. 

ypadw has a double perfect, even within 
the same document: TbP 12 (ii/) yeypadas 
..-yeypadyxev. For the latter add TbP 34 
(ii/i), ChP 13 (4/). 

dvvayza. The aor. pass. has dvvacbiow 
NP 62 (3/), elsewhere always (I think) éduv7- 
Onv. 

éxtxaipw. The aor. (ace. pl.) 
was noted above. 

shows the remarkable perf. 
covet AP 130 (1/). WS 99n3 gives re6e- 
Anxa for Ps 41}%, citing Phryn. 332 (Ruther- 
ford, p. 415). The present é#€\w occurs 
once, BU 948, (4/5). 

has fut. contract. catepyarac 
TbP 10 (ii/), xarepywpeOa MP 5, 10 (iii/), 
according to Crinert’s reading (Rev. d. Et. Gr. 
xvi., 192 ff.). 


Aayxave still shows perf. AeAovyev early in 
2/ (OP 503). 

oida. The Hellenistic 3 pl. otdacc occurs 
as early as ChP 3 (iii/). On the other hand 
tore NP 14 (Byz.), etopev Pap. Lips. 13 (4/5). 

opvupe makes its perf. variously duopexa 
-xa, ete. 

épdw. Fut. pass. TbP 27 
(ii/). 

mivw. Fresh exx. of aor. inf. weiv need 
not be cited : wety is quite rare. (But TbP 
120 (1/) eis meety bis. See above under ortho- 
graphy). I must mention however, for 
its syntax, the too frequently recurring 
formula from accounts, dei eis 
ShP 30 (2/) euoi is wiv ter. The student of 
comparative dipsology may investigate the 
prices paid. 

Add for future reA€ow ThP 105, 
(ii/). 

tivvw. Add further NP 74 (3/). 

In ChP 14 (4/) an aor. érotoavres 
is formed from future stem. In BU 1016 
(iii/) we have dveveyxooi, very natural 
perfect. NP 74 (3/!) add for jwexxa, also 
OP 119 (2/3) dwevéxkw. 


Verbs in -w. (Notes 37, 38, 436a). 
Tense-formation. 


The pert. éorixa gathers more evidence : 
it was certainly a well-established form in 
colloquial Hellenistic. Thus TbP 5 (ii/), 
OP 505, 528 (2/). InTbP 120 (i/) we have 
the Attic ré@n(xa), to add to our BU 388 
(2/): [ fancy it was arrived at by an easy 
analogy from @jo, as the modern schoolboy 
gets it, rather than from Atticist tradition. 

For the | aor. subj. doc add ChP 14 
(4/). 

Infinitives. 


To the various analogical types in the 
aorist add d:ayvotva: Archiv i, 285 (Ptol.). 
and dévac NP 28 (2/), Mithraslit. p. 48, BU 
970 bis (a7od., perad.) (2/). 


Subjunctives in -ots 

Add VP (2/) dodot, OP 485 (2/) dzodor 
and -66, érvyvot OP 413 (the mime fragment, 
v. 160, after zpiv in present sequence), 
d0<t> after tva Archiv i. 340 (1/2 papy- 
rus), and perhaps NP 53 (3/) dys, which 
would at that date be homophonous with dois : 
ef. 54 (same date) where 6 Oeds pers 
cov may be opt., In NP 51 
(3/) Kai 6 O§ oe seems 
to require two optatives, but the late use of 
the jussive subjunctive (like that in Elean 
and in Latin) would account for it. do2 is 
opt. in C/G. 6562, dot co 6 ‘Ocips ro 
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uxpov wp. Against their being opt. in the 
NT see WM 95 n., 360. 


Other -w forms. 


ddotvros BU 86 (2/), dvaddotvre OP 532 
(2/). There are many additional exx. of 
dvvoua: Pap. Catt. (2/), BU 923 (1/2), 614 
(3/), 948 (4/5), 625 (2/3) pdvvdunv al. 

Forms of 

Add jy MP 6 (iii/), OP 526 (2/), Pap. 
Lips. 13 bis (4/5) ; 7s OP 413 (the mime) ; 
qrw OP 533 bis (2/3). 

elu is printed in OP 529 (2/), but may 
there not have been a participle in the next 
line? It is the last word of a letter and 
seems to be followed by a gap (ey dé «is 
Korrov peta tov elu...). One is 
loth to accept this good Attic future so late. 
perecevar in BU 114 (2/) is another matter. 


MAVORTIUS’ COPY 


ANYONE but the editors of Prudentius 
would have thought that the early 6th 
century MS., and that too a MS. written 
within about a century of the author’s 
death, was worthy of an editor’s most 
minute attention. Yet those worthies, with 
the single exception of Heinsius, have 
agreed either politely to ignore the exist- 
ence of the Putean MS. or less politely like 
Dressel to pooh-pooh its age and authority. 
Tam far from suggesting that they should 
have pinned their faith to Put. to the 
exclusion of the other MSS. : for, unless [ 
am greatly mistaken, those MSS. can be 
referred to an archetype of equal antiquity 
with Put. Still even if a thorough collation 
were only to prove what the recent dis- 
coveries of papyri have proved abundantly, 
that the oldest text is not always the 
best, one would have supposed that the 
attempt was worth making, and that, if any 
foregone conclusion were to be drawn, it 
should have been the opposite one. Un- 
doubtedly Heinsius has taken all the 
nuggets and only the dust remains for after- 
comers; but they can at least confirm 
with Put.’s authority readings which 
Heinsius has omitted to notice or where he 
has hidden Put.’s testimony under some such 
convenient but misleading term as ‘codd. 
antiquiss.’ 

For the general classical student too an 
element of interest is supplied by the con- 
nection of the MS. with Mavortius, the so- 
called editor of Horace. His name, or 
rather part of it, ////tius Agorius Basilius 


Finally note é¢ycav TbP 15 (ii/), with 
which cf. épyuev in Justin M. apol. i. 8, and 
Gildersleeve’s note. 


Verbals. 
The -réos verbal occurs in TbP 61 (ii/) 


Ocivar ev et [avravat]peréa, 
xatacratea. I do not remember another ex. 
It only occurs once in NT. The -ros_parti- 
ciple is common in negative forms: several 
are cited in the Syntax below (under Geni- 
tive). The meaning -bilis appears in épatds 
G 47 (2/), and dxarnyopyros CPR 
27 (2/), 24 (do.), ete. 


James Hore Moutron. 
Didsbury College, Manchester. 


(To be continued.) 


OF PRUDENTIUS. 


occurs on page 45 at the end of the 
Cathemerinon, and the same hand has added 
the names of the metres (of the various poems) 
in the margin of the MS. Most probably 
then the MS. was written for Mavortius, and 
thecorrections were made by himself, though 
the change to capital letters prevents us 
from identifying the hands. So, although 
there is no subscriptio, we have every ground 
for believing that this MS, is an example, 
perhaps the only surviving example, auto- 
graph example, of what the work of the 
emendatores referred to in all subscriptiones 
actually was. Whether it lends any sup- 
port to the theory that they practised 
emendation in the mudern sense of the word, 
it would be premature to discuss before 
giving some account of the MS. and its 
readings. 

The MS. (Paris Lat. 8084), which con- 
tains the Cathemerinon (without Praefatio), 
Apotheosis, Hamartigenia, Psychomachia, 
and Peristephanon i-v. 142, has been suffi- 
ciently often described! to render it unneces- 
sary for me to do more than mention a few 
salient features. Put. is written in rustic 
capitals, and the numberings of the quires 
show that it was written in three parts. At 
the end of the first of these parts is 
Mavortius’ name. Mavortius has written 
in the margin the names of the metres of the 
various poems; and across the top margin 
of the Apoth. Hamart. and Psych. is 

1 by U. Robert in Mélanges Graux: E. 
Faguet, de Prud. carm. lyricis: and the Palaeo- 
graphical Society’s facsimile. 
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written ‘Prudentii lib. i. Apotheosis,’ 
* Prudentii lib. ii. Amartigenia,’ ‘ Prudentii 
lib. iii. Psychomachia’ respectively. The 
only other marginal notes are Ap. 353 esse 
comegaer, (1?) Ps. Pr. 43 quia sine patre et 
sine matre legitur. 57 ccexii. Per. ii. 
164 id est a saeculo. Another hand has 
added at the end of the Apotheosis ‘ superna 
regna monstrando nos illic cupit adire :’ 
and at the end of what remains of Per. v. 


claudatur antris claustribus 
ab omne sit remotior. 


On page 9, where some lines have become 
almost illegible, a minuscule hand has 
added the readings in the margin: and at 
the end again a later hand has often 


wrongly attempted to ink over the traces of 
r 


illegible words e.g. Per. iv. 157 euouoti tu 
bella. 158 quantus eoa primitiuae. 159 


Ta 
reclat. 177 quidnam...trucentur. 178 
speciem, tuque uincenti tui. Per. v. 3 mercis. 
23 rex uere sanxit. 25 nazoreni. 63 quaeque. 
66 srutum. 103 ne inpune ne. 109 


brachs. Some of the corrections too are in 
a minuscule hand, e.g. the que in tenuique 
(Cath. iii. 74. The e is written over i), and 
a 


the word tripinguia (Cath. iii. 128), ipse 


(xii. 112), coninente ./. cohibente (Ps. 453). 
Dressel, or rather Heinsius, has sometimes 
mentioned these readings without stating 
that they are not by the original hand: 
and, as the variants | shall proceed to quote 
are strictly supplementary to his collation, 
it may be as well first to mention several 
misstatements among his readings. Cath. 
vi. 76 tuenda is written in the margin 
rather, I think, as a correction than ‘pro 


c 
div. script.’ vii. 119. disseparent. x. 12 
arida corrected by another hand from area 
(?). 154 illa lazari is in much blacker ink 
over an erasure of est eleazar; xii. 142 
u 


quordam. Ap. 35 effigieyi. 423 nonds; 
u u 


482 ablitura; 531 diuum; 551 priores 
corrected to fideles; 628 uelandum ; 844 


r 
payeus ; 863 incircumjscribtus ; Ham. 
422 euuaeorum; 908 densetur; 916 
Johannes. Ps. 879 recisog. Per. iv. 19 
acliscum, 

I proceed to give a selection of readings 
omitted in Heinsius’ collation, excluding 
almost all orthographical mistakes, which 
have been dealt with in another paper. 

NO. CLVII. VOL. XVIII. 


Unimportant slips, too, I have generally 
omitted, but have retained a few chiefly to 
illustrate the work of the corrector. 

Cath. ii. 12 pallescet. This reading, 
which is supported by la. P®’ Harl.*, agrees 
better with the preceding ‘ sic mox’ and the 
following ‘tune non licebit’ than Dressel’s 
pallescit. 72 tergens. Though unexception- 
able in itself and well supported by MSS. 
(B. a. a. Ein.’? Lo®. Harl’. Burn. D. 
Troy. Z. In O -ns is erased; in H it is 
added and in Lo.* it is a variant), still terge 
is more in the style of the poet, as he seldom 
carries on the sentence from one verse to 
another. 88 rebelles as most MSS. 

iii, 2 omniparens is corrected from 

aren 
omnipotens; O too has omps. and P.16 
omnipotens (in ras.): but omnipotens is 
b 


decidedly inferior, 24 afusque. 34 
t 


prdecinag. 79 umbra fluit: afterwards 
corrected. 138 prius. [ have found this 
reading in 34 MSS. besides those mentioned 
by Dressel; but it seems inferior to prior. 

b 


iv. 26 construunt. 34 ffuens. 56 parato. 


c m 
73 refefti. 78 ferag rebelles. 

v. 24ignem. 31 spinifero. 85 rabidis. 88 
ut uoret. Though well attested there is 
little doubt that deuoret is right. 103 
diffata. Supported by 20 MSS. besides 

un 


Dressel’s. 123 canjt. 


vii. 7 uiuidi. as many MSS. 20 animum- 
ue. 84 benignum. 151 pullati; as almost 
all MSS.: but it is more likely to be an 
emendation than bullati. 169 hauriat. 
Another possible and well supported reading, 


but not, I think, right. 176 loquar. 205 
pectorum rubiginem. This reading is 
supported by B. W. Ein.’ Gall.?** Z. Rat. 
Rat. Eb.’ Ma. Boul. Lo. Harl. In 
O. H. Harl.° Ein.’ it is given as a variant : 
corporis libidinem 

Duss, and read pectorum rubiginem, 
But pectoris is a better parallel to the 
‘cordis’ of the preceding line. 

viii. 63 dominatur. 69 eneriians: as 
almost all MSS. That it is the correct spell- 
ing there is no doubt ; but whether Pruden- 
tius wrote it is quiteanother thing. Probably 
not : for if he did there is no excuse for the 
short quantity. If however he adopted a 
late and unclassical spelling, he may have 
held himself excused. (cmp. Dressel on 
Sym. ii. 143). ix. 40 exitium altered to 
extremum. 42 The first u of riuus 
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seems to be altered to p. 44 funerat. 
56 spurgamina, 59 referta: as most MSS. 
possibly rightly, (emp. however iv. 73). 60 
ferte qualis ter quaternis. 66 et. 72 dis- 
solubilis, as many MSS, 82 egenis (-us 
correzted to -is). 158 atraemorte. Of my 
MSS. K. M. Rat. Rat.** Eb.’ Gall.?** Z. 
Ein.” P.*75® Maz, Lo.?* Harl.® have the e, in 
Duss. H. Stutt. B. it is added above the 
line and in Ma. it is erased. As triumpho 
e or de is the regular construction, there is 
little doubt that it is right. It was prob- 
ably omitted because it got joined to atra, 
as indeed it is in many MSS. eg., in Rat. 
with a gloss ‘ pro ex.’ 

xi. 103 inritis. This is much the best 
supported reading ; and inritus in spite of 
Obbar’s and Dressel’s support is -probably 
nothing but a copyist’s blunder due to the 
neighbouring nominatives, (emp. egenus x. 


82). 
xii. 67 yuer. o. cui. 126 lumine. 130 
inmaculatorum. 184 pinxerint, as many 


MSS. possibly rightly. 204 rex omnis 
(changed to -es) unus. Ap.! Praef. 51 
uitiosa. 56 zezaniaum. Ap. 27 ni. 35 uelit 
changed to malit, 130 exspantiantem (ex in 
ras.). 145 assyrios metuit: metuit is 
supported also by Dorv. Duss Rat.®* Ein.’ 
P.® Maz. D. (and P.® with variant uetitus), 
and is a gloss in B2 Gall.3 Stutt. 
Does not the reading ueritus, which is found 
in Rh., make it probable that metuit is the 
true reading and uetitus only a misreading 
of a gloss ueritus? 218 corpore coram. 


m 
248 and 249 are transposed. 253 tus¢, 
260 sensus, as many other MSS. 312 uiris 


a 
corrected to libris (#). 378 laude... 


armaria corrected to miracula. (397 tibi : 
439 regit: as most MSS. 464 reserarat. 
a 
483 mirat. 511 proterit. 523 arte. 574 
on 
nfm. 618 altrologus. 655 pannis. 683 
lacus (c ex t). 682 purgamen: as most 
MSS. Probably itis right : misunderstand- 
ing of the old form aquai would be very 
likely to cause the a to be separated and 
joined to purgamen and then the change of 
e toi would follow naturally. 704 ex. 755 
a 
ne. 791 ipsa. 829 ipse. 923 inluto changed 
1 The following headings occur in the Apotheosis : 
1. 1 contra heresim quae patrem um dicunt. 
178 contra unionitas. 321 adversum indoctos. 552 
contra homuncionitas. 781 de natura animae. 952 


adversum fantasmaticos qui christum negant vernm 
corpus habuisse. 


do 
to -loto. 959 on. 1005 f¢ctores. 1077 
reddet : as many MSS. 

Ham. Pr. 12 recta: as many MSS. probably 
rightly. 33 fratricida. So too Duss. Eb.! 
P.°7*8 and D. Dorv. with the patricida as a 
gloss. 41 quieta. 63 halitus. 28 et unus. 
So too O. Trin. Dorv. Duss. Stutt. M.M.? 
and probably others. 65 qui. 95 non sint. 
I noticed this reading also in O. and. Duss. 
(where however it is "aii ie and it may 

suf ect 
well be correct. 132 f¢ffundit. 149 corpora. 
278 facilis fragili was at first written but 
corrected. 327 adtactum. 339 hominum 
corrected into bonum. 372 lebens corrected 


to leges. 459 e: as most MSS. 498 
u 

redemitjs. 538 prencersi altered to pene- 

trans. 546 agitabile, which I have found in 


30 MSS. besides Dressel’s. It is probably 
right: uegetabile being merely a mistake 
due to the preceding uelox. 581 ethenicis. 


633 mallit. 664 uelle et. 678 — 732 
with a few MSS. 738 775 


utérque. 781 tori sacrisque ufeantes, The 
variant sacrisque I observed in O. Trin. 
Stutt. M.M.*, from which I infer that, 
though it is not mentioned by Dressel, it is 
a fairly common reading, and worth con- 
sideration. 

Ps, Pr. 31 oues equarum...bucula, Ps. 38 
nunc. 100 rubenti. 190 stabili. 210 nudos, 
216 nempe o. 216 0: as most MSS. Dressel’s 
reading hoc may very well have arisen from 
ho which is found in Erf. 228 hostis nunc : 
with other MSS. 258 interfuso: obviously 
due to a misunderstanding of aequore. 264 
possit. 280 cruentatum. 298 possit. 312 
delicata. 331 torosubliso: subliso is found 
in Kin.! Cle. Harl. 336 aut. 401 ne sors. 
421 odoris: corrected by a later hand. 431 
asperat: changed to -et by a later hand. 
485 neconpositum. 520 rapuit. 545 ueneris. 
546 uenus. 553 ueste: with most MSS. and 
editors. 633 exfibulatela. 794 occultat. 
822 distincta. 846 pueros supremus. 856 


est 
uariabat. 879 uirid quod. 885 germina. 
with most MSS. 886 decorem. 910 omnes. 
Per. i. 87 intrant. Per. ii. Hymnus in 
honorem passionis laurentii beatissimi mar- 


tyris. 95 agnoscet. 134 spem: as most 

MSS. 159 penu: corrected from specu. 
r 

167 auare. 189 audenter. 193 turbidis : 


with other MSS. 233 principum. This read- 
ing is supported by Or. Boul. Harl. and by 
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O.P.° with the variant diuitum (-is O), and 
is given as a variant in P.®’: militum is the 
reading of Rat.? and a variant in P.!°, 313 
furens: with Or. Boul. W. M. Ra. D.! PS 
(uel fremens) P,’: it is also given as a 
variant in P.!° Lo.? Z. 314 et: I noted this 
also from QO. Or. H. Trin. P.& 328 
retudit ; so too O. and Or. (uel retundit). 
348 semustulati. 359 amictum. 439 man- 
suescit with O. Or. M. 472 pactum: cor- 
rected. 565 supplet. 567 iocantur: with 
many MSS. 579 martyras. 

Per. iii) Hymnus in honorem passionis 
eulaliae beatissimae martyris. 21 flere : with 
most MSS. 40 ruit. 96 furiis. 102 es. 105 
forte : corrected. 

Per. iv. Hymnus in honorem sanctorum 
decem, ete. 134 negarit. 145 aera: cor- 
rected to sacra. 151 iuliam. 153 pangat. 
167 uitiosa. 

Per, v. 59 et: so too O. Or. Duss. K. 79 
aucipes. 

If we look for new and startling variants 
among these readings we shall be disap- 
pointed, for they add little or nothing of any 
value to those already known, and most of 
the new variants are demonstrably wrong. 

There remains to be considered what 
light the MS. throws upon the vexed ques- 
tion of Mavortius’ editorship. ‘To dispose 
first of a minor point: here as in the Hora- 
tian MSS., the name does not occur at the 
end of the complete book, but at the end of 
one section—oddly enough in both cases it 
is a lyric section— ; yet the metrical notes in 
Mavortius’ hand, and the corrections of mis- 
spellings and slips, if they too are to be 
attributed to him, are continued throughout 
the whole MS. So there would seem no 
support for the essentially improbable view 
that Mavortius’ work, whatever it was, ex- 
tended only over a part of the poems of 
Horace. The more important point is, 
what was his work? Was Mavortius a 
textual critic in the modern sense of the 
word, or merely a kind of proof-corrector 4 
Years ago it has been ably argued that the 


word ‘emendare’ which is used invariably 
in the subscriptiones, is to be construed in 
its most literal sense ; and that view is, I 
think, fully borne out by this MS. The 
changes of the original text amount to 
nothing more than insertions of omitted 
lines or words, and corrections of slips of 
the pen. Perhaps in the case of spelling 
a little more has been done; but after all 
spelling is not a matter of vital importance, 
and Sam Weller’s jokes are none the worse 
because he spelled his name ‘with a we.’ 
Mavortius makes no display of that hyper- 
sensitive critical faculty, which has nowa- 
days been so over-cultivated and practised on 
the text of the classical authors, that, if 
some candid man from among them could 
but read his own works in a modern edition, 
he would probably admit with shame and 
humility that there were many neat phrases 
and graceful touches of which he was per- 
fectly innocent. Indeed, so far was Mavor-. 
tius from practising this kind of criticism that 
he allowed many metrical impossibilities 
and obviously false repetitions to escape his 
notice ; and not a single one of the impor- 
tant variants—-and there are variants fully 
as important as those of the Mavortian re- 
cension of Horace—can be attributed to 
his pen. So that it can hardly be doubted 
that the variants of that group of Horatian 
MSS., must, like the variants of the other 
MSS., where we have no subscriptio to 
conjure with, be laid on the head of 
the universal scapegoat, the copyist. 
Mavortius was no Bentley ; and, though it 
may be no compliment to him to say so, for 
us, at any rate, it is a comforting assurance. 
For, even if Bentley’s assertion that Horace 
is preserved only in Mavortius’ recension 
were true, which recent research tends to 
prove it is not, still we may rest assured 
that that would not be so great a calamity 
as it would be if Milton were preserved 
only in Bentley’s recension. 


E. O. WINSTEDT. 


REVIEWS. 
THALHEIM’S 


Isaei orationes cum deperditarum fragmentis 
post Carolum Scheibe iterum edidit Tu. 
THatuem. Leipzig: Teubner. Mk. 2. 40. 


Tue upshot of the critical studies in the 
text of the minor Attic orators inaugurated 


in 1872 by Hug has been to prove that 

BLMPZ are all derived from A, the codex 

Crippsianus in the British Museum, so that 

our authorities for Isaeus are now reduced 

to two, viz. A and the codex Ambrosianus 

(Q), which contains only the first two 
12 
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speeches. But the disappearance of BLMPZ 
did not end controversy. The place of dis- 
puted stemmata has been amply filled by 
discussions about the state of the archetype, 
and the number and significance of the 
different hands in A. Bekker, who was in 
London in 1820, made no attempt to sub- 
divide the numerous corrections found in the 
codex Crippsianus. In general he was con- 
tent with the terms ‘pr. A,’ and ‘ correctus 
A,’ but occasionally gave something more 
definite such as ‘a recentiore manu,’ ‘a 
recentt manu, ‘rec. A.’ Dobson, whose 
Oratores Attici began to appear in 1828, was 
not more precise than Bekker. Sigg, who 
opens the new era, and whose collation was 
used by Hug, discovered the hands of three 
correctors. Jernstedt, Blass, Thalheim, and 
other scholars find only two correctors, (1) 
the scribe himself (A!), who introduced 
many changes, some while writing, others, 
it would seem, on revising his work, (2) a 
later critic (A*), whose alterations can be 
easily distinguished by the yellowish colour 
of the ink. This view appears to me right, 
but, not being a trained observer of palaeo- 
graphical minutiae, I recognise that my 
opinion on such points is of little value. 
The corrections commonly lumped together 
under the designation A! have been subjected 
to an elaborate analysis by H. Schenk!, who 
attributes very few to the copyist, the 
majority to a second hand (the first cor- 
rector), others to a third hand, some even 
to a fourth ; he also considers that the scribe 
was not the rubricator. Buermann, who 
edited Isaeus in 1883, so far agreed with 
Schenkl as to think it probable that the 
MS., when completed, was revised by a second 
person, but he did not allow this qualified 
assent to complicate the critical problem, 
since he supposed that the reviser had before 
him, if not the same original as the scribe, 
at any ratea MS. which was its twin-brother 
(exemplar archetypi simillimum), and more- 
over rejected as impracticable any systematic 
separation between corrections made inter 
scribendum and corrections afterwards intro- 
duced by the reviser. 

The personality of the rubricator may be 
disregarded without injury to the text, but 
an editor has to make up his mind about 
the relation of Apr., A', and A®, Thalheim 
has escaped the pitfall into which Buermann 
fell, and holds the right view, for the right 
reasons. ‘Scientific criticism’ has done its 
best to darken counsel by speculations about 
‘the double recension in the archetype.’ 
The pyramid has been set upon its apex. In 
the last two speeches of Andocides and the 


first two speeches of Isaeus A may be com- 
pared with Q. In Antiphon, Dinarchus, 
and part of Lycurgus A may be compared 
with the Oxoniensis (N). The comparison 
shows (1) that AQN come from the same 
source, (2) that A! agrees regularly with 
Q and N, nearly all the exceptions, which 
are relatively rare, being explicable by the 
hypothesis that the writers of Q and N, like 
the writer of A, sometimes made mistakes, 
Buermann’s canon was that, wherever 
internal grounds are not decisive, Apr. must 
be preferred to A!. The true principle, 
which Thalheim follows, is to prefer A! to 
Apr., unless there are strong reasons for the 
contrary course. But what reason has he 
for printing é7y in iv. 27. 5, v. 35. 11, vi. 
41.7, ix. 28.3, when in each place A! took 
the trouble to change dry to dra? In his 
edition of Dinarchus (i. 43. 10) he reads 
With N, although isin A. Again, 
in vii. 33. 5 is not ei vi Ata (Apr.) distinctly 
superior to # vi Ata (A!)? The corrections 
of A? stand on a different footing. As 
long ago as 1886 Thalheim maintained 
(De Dinarchi codicibus commentatio p. 2) 
that these alterations are from the pen of 
an ancient scholar, who emended the text 
proprio Marte. The attempts to prove that 
A? must have used a MS. are a complete 
failure. Emendations of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century have not more title to 
respect than emendations of the nineteenth 
century. Neither have they necessarily 
less, if the emender is a Greek handling his 
native language and familiar from child- 
hood with the ways of MSS. To make a 
dead set against A® is unreasonable, and 
smacks of self-conceit. Vixere fortes ante 
Agamemnona. There are places where he 
is at least as happy as his modern censors. 
There are also places in which the advan- 
tage rests with professors of our own age. 
I am surprised that Thalheim does not 
notice the proposal of Blass (Antiph.? praef. 
p. xiv) on xi. 42. The MS. has edadyn piv 
ad dv picOwors Tod piv aypod 
dddexa pvai, dé at 
ovwapddrepa yiyvovra. Reiske boggled 
at ouvaudorepa after at, but did not know 
that rpeis, at was a correction of 
made by A.? Blass suggested 
<4&>, a construction supported by lapidary 
testimony (Meisterhans, Gramm. d. att. 
Inschr.*, § 82. 5, p. 197). Another ques- 
tionable conjecture of A? will be noticed 
below. 

As a whole this edition will probably be 
applauded by one school of critics as ‘con- 
servative. I avow myself a Radical, with 
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no reverence for ‘ the tradition’ as exempli- 
fied in the codex Crippsianus ; a MS. is not 
good because it is unique. Going through 
my own text, which was printed off in the 
course of last summer before the appearance 
of Thalheim’s article in Hermes 38, p. 453 
sqq., I find that I desert the MS. in about 
130 places where Thalheim sticks to it. It 
is incredible that in all these passages 
Thalheim supposes the codex Crippsianus to 
be right, but in the absence of obeli in the 
text and of precise statements in the critical 
notes no one can settle in a particular case 
whether he thinks the MS. sound or the 
emendations wrong. This ambiguity, which 
is common in conservative editions uneluci- 
dated by commentaries, removes from the 
field of discussion many of the burning 
questions in Isaeus. But after deducting 
this dubious element, which is considerable, 
a residuum is left sufficient to make clear 
that we hold different views concerning the 
trustworthiness of a thirteenth century MS. 
Shrewd observers of certain tendencies at 
home and abroad will not be astonished to 
hear that Thalheim keeps the future infini- 
tive with dv (v. 23. 1) and the aorist 
infinitive after pedAdew (iii. 26. 3, v. 5. 2, 
ix. 13. 4, xi. 25. 8). He shrinks from 
transposing pév (iv. 4. 3) and ze (ii. 1. 9, 
vi. 2. 4), he is unwilling to insert dy after 
yap (ix. 13. 1), he backs apoAdye (v. 35. 11) 
against (Bekker), cionyyeAde (iii. 
51. 8) against cionyyeAe (Schoemann), 
mreBopevos (ii. 1. 4) against (Cobet). 
The last instance is significant, because in 
the very same phrase wi@ouevos appears in 
the Constitution of Athens (35. 2), te. in a 
papyrus assigned to the end of the first 
century of our era or, at latest, to the 
beginning of the second. In vi. 53 we read 
in the MS. ’AvdpoxAes, 
Ore vidv The old 
Teubner has @:Aoxrjpov (Dobree and Baiter), 
an easy correction which restores a familiar 
idiom, the new Teubner goes back to @iAoxr7- 
pov. If this is not retrogression, what is ? 
But consistency is not one of che virtues of 
conservatism. The future infinitive with 
av is retained, but the future indicative with 
av (i. 32. 3) is emended. After accepting 
Dobree’s supplement in i. 4. 5 (rod zatpds 
<rov> KAewvipov) why recoil from the 
temerity of printing trav oixetwy 
Eixrypovos (vi. 65. 3), of <oi> 
(ix. 4. 3), of dvayxaio < oi > 
éxeivov (ix. 10. 6), 6 ’Aarudidrov 
(ix. 19. 4)? If we are anxious to restore 
Attic forms, the argument against drodeagd- 
twoav (v. 4. 3), which is left, is stronger 


than the argument against dweddixapev (Vv. 
28. 4), which is removed. 

On the other side of the account I note 
that the MS. is altered in 11 places where I 
retain it. Most of these cases involve con- 
tentious matter, and need long discussion. 
In one passage, however, the soundness of 
the MS. reading can be briefly demonstrated. 
In v. 36 Thalheim’s text is otros yap Tj péev 
eis yopyyjoas téraptos éyévero 
tpaywodois, Kai toraros. 
Bentley ‘corrected the fault’ (Diss. upon 
Phalaris, p. 361) by ejecting 5é, and the cor- 
rection was approved by G. Hermann, who 
explained 3¢ asa mistake for 5’ (rérapros). 
Bentley was wrong ; we now know that the 
number of competitors in tragedy never 
exceeded three. The fact is that a dithyram- 
bic contest, in which the tribes contended 
against each other, is opposed to a tragic 
contest, with which the tribes were not 
concerned. If, as is probable, there were 
two dithyrambic competitions at the City 
Dionysia, one between five choruses of boys, 
another between five choruses of men, the 
orator’s point is that Dicaeogenes, when 
tragic choregus, was last, and when choregus 
to his tribe Pandionis, /ast but one. The right 
explanation was, I believe, tirst propounded 
by Mr. Haigh in the Transactions of the 
Oxford Philological Society, 1886-7, p. 20. 

As might be guessed from his generat 
attitude, Thalheim is not lavish of emenda- 
tions. He has admitted into the text 17 
corrections of his own, most of which are 
plausible and have been explained in his 
recent article in Hermes. He does not 
seem to know that Blass has proposed pyre poe 
for pyre py in xi. 34. 5 Thalheim), 
and 7a 6v@’ aérod for rov abrod in xi. 41. 5 
(rév éavrod Thalheim). I should like some 
evidence that xai év Sypy (iii. 80. 1) is 
good Attic; it is irrelevant to quote xai 
éxpnv d¢ (ix. 11). No one will contest the 
legitimacy of xai....d¢ in the oratorical 
style. What is questionable is the place 
of the preposition. One change is simply 
not fair play. In i. 48. 2, 3 AQ have dow 
yap av raira Aéyovres arodpaivwot, an ancient 
crux criticorum. Thalheim’s solution is to 
print wAew in place of radra. Some other 
proposals, happily not promoted to the text, 
betray a heavy hand (aor’ deurety (i. 14. 7) 
for ws dodevav, Syrov (iii. 56. 3) for ras, 
mAnpwodpevos (vii. 38. 4) for Gs 
drodaive (ix. 7.5) for &s éromoaro). But 
the editor is not often guilty of such crude 
violence ; a milder spirit breathes in the 
following suggestions : < aq’ > dy vii. 40. 4, 
Kai tavde <de> vii. 24. 4, yap <xai> 
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vi. 25. 1, xaracKevacavres for 
cav ix. 2. 7, éxwv for elyov xi. 35. 6, érrax tes 
6 Kai for tis Kai 6 évayrov Vii. 
30. 4. 

In the orators the attribution of con- 
jectures is ticklish work. If my record is 
accurate, Thalheim is wrong in 26 places. 
On the other hand I have overlooked the 
contributions of Kayser and Katabaines. 
An editor’s labours would be sensibly 
lightened if no person were permitted to 
publish emendations before satisfying a 
competent authority that he had exercised 
reasonable diligence in investigating the 
work of his predecessors. Some of the 
Dutchmen, quos honoris causa nomino, are 
great sinners in this respect. One is 
tempted to imagine that they sit down with 
a plain text and sheets of foolscap, let loose 
all their gifts of ingenuity and learning, and 
incontinently, before the glow of inspira- 
tion has had time to cool, post their MS. to 
the editor of Mnemosyne. This wild fancy 
will at any rate explain the reappearance in 
the 19th century of ideas put out in the 
16th, and recorded in Reiske’s notes in the 
18th. So far as our present knowledge 
goes, Isaeus, first printed in 1513, attracted 
little attention from the great scholars of 
the next generation. In 1874 (Jahrbb. f. el. 
Philol. 109. p. 333 sgq.) Rosenberg pub- 
lished some notes on Isaeus and other 
orators from the margin of an Aldine in the 
Town Library of Hamburg. It has since 
been shown by Thalheim and others that 
they were copied from an Aldine in the 
Leyden Library and can be be traced back 
to Muretus. Perhaps they were the fruits 
of his sojourn at Venice, where he had 
access to L, the MS. from which Aldus 
printed the editio princeps. Marginalia by 
Scaliger exist in two Aldines, one at 
Utrecht which once belonged to Peter 
Wesseling, another in the Bodleian Library 
(Auct. R. 4. 2), which once belonged to 
Edward Bernard. Reiske had at his dis- 
posal collations of both, but I conjecture 
that in Isaeus he used the Utrecht Aldine, 
because he does not mention some certain 
corrections (¢.g. tparjpa in x. 24. 3) that are 
found in the Oxford book. ‘Thalheim does 
not state from what source he draws 
Scaliger’s emendations. It is not from 
Reiske, for he rightly attributes to Scaliger 
éveroAnoav in xi. 43. 3, where Reiske is 
silent. The unpublished notes of Muretus 
and Scaliger filtered down by unknown 
channels to a later generation. The 
Bibliothéque Nationale contains a copy of 
Stephanus’ edition of the Greek Orators 


(Inventaire x. 738, old number x. 1756), 
which once belonged to Fabio Brulart de 
Sillery (1655-1714), member of the French 
Academy and bishop first of Avranches, 
afterwards of Soissons, This book has 
marginalia on Isae. i. and iii., which Brunck 
copied and sent to Reiske. They include 
emendations made by Muretus and Scaliger, 
and ethers which may be provisionally 
assigned to Brulart, who was counted a 
good scholar in his day. Muretus’ notes on 
Isaeus are preserved in another Aidine in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale (Res. x. 297, old 
number 1754), which was in the library of 
Pierre Daniel Huet (1630-1721) and was 
presented by him with the rest of his books 
to the Paris Jesuits in 1692. 

It is time that Tophanes Taylori dis- 
appeared from critical commentaries. This 
quaint title has its origin in Reiske’s 
inability to read the handwriting of John 
Taylor. Richard Topham (1671-1730), of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and Lincoln’s Inn, 
M.P. for New Windsor 1698-1713, Keeper 
of the Records in the Tower of London, was 
a virtuoso, who made a large collection of 
books, partly classical, partly antiquarian, 
and had executed for himself in Rome by 
Bartoli and other artists of repute coloured 
drawings from marbles, mosaics, frescoes, 
etc., existing at that time. He left his 
collections to Sir Thos. Reeves (t 1737) and 
Dr. Richard Mead (1673-1754), who pre- 
sented them to Eton College. Among the 
books was a copy of Stephanus’ Greek 
Orators, in which were two loose sheets of 
paper recording conjectures on Andocides, 
Antiphon, Isaeus, Dinarchus, Lysias, 
Demades, and Lesbonax. The book and 
the paper are still in the library of Eton 
College (B. c. 9), and the Vice-Provost, 
Mr. F. W. Cornish, has kindly sent me a 
transcript of the notes on Andocides, Anti- 
phon, and Isaeus. Jvhn Taylor copied out 
the comments on Isaeus as far as the end of 
or. vii., and this MS. was sent to Reiske by 
Dr. Antony Askew of Emmanuel College. 
But Reiske misread the title. ‘ Tophanis 
cuias fuerit, nemo ex me requirat, prorsus 
enim ignoro. Taylor ex eo codice non pauca 
ad Isaeum suis in schedis retulit, hoc solo 
contentus indicio: Zophanis Book at Katon. 
Videtur ille liber Etonensis non codex 
antiquus calamo exaratus, sed Aldina esse, 
a nescio quo notulis in marginem coniectis 
insignita, Ego postmodum Tophanis librum 
laudabo, quoties usu veniet ’ (Or. Graec. vii. 
p. 3). Sir W. Jones (Works ix. p. 290) 
pointed out Reiske’s mistake, and Jones’ 
correction was noticed by Schoemann (praef. 
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p. ix). Would it not be better to replace 
Tophanes Taylori by schedae Etonenses? The 
notes agree sometimes with Muretus, Scali- 
ger, and Brulart, but contain much that is 
good and independent. Whether they are 
in Topham’s handwriting is not known. 
Thalheim’s cautious treatment of plain 
readings of the MS. is in curious contrast 
to the boldness with which he restores in his 
notes the effaced readings of the first hand. 
When, as in duty bound, I spent many 
tedious hours with the codex Crippsianus, I 
marvelled greatly at Buermann’s gift of 
deciphering erasures, and attributed my own 
hebetude to inexperience and ignorance. 
Thalheim can see in an erasure far more 
than Buermann, though he does not always 
see the same things. Speaking broadly I 
may say that, where Schenk! and Buermann 
print asterisks and dots, Thalheim prints 
letters. The first objection against these 
newly recovered readings is that they are of 
no help to an editor. There is not a single 
passage in which they affect Thalheim’s 
text. He will reply that his object is to 
prove that A! ought to be preferred to Apr. 
But, as we have seen, the value of A! can 
be determined by a surer method, approved 
and employed by Thalheim himself. A good 
cause is not strengthened by bad arguments. 
The man who is not convinced by the evi- 
dence derived from a comparison of A with 
Q and N will be obdurate against evidence 
founded on erasures. The second objection 
is that the new readings are precarious as 
well as useless. The writer of the codex 
Crippsianus took a workman’s pride in the 
neatness of his page. His design was to 
conceal the mistakes he had made, and the 
mending was managed with care and 
ingenuity. It often happens that abrasions 
in the polished surface of the vellum can 
only be discovered by letting the light fall 
upon the book at a particular angle. 
From Thalheim’s critical commentary no 
reader can gather the faintest conception of 
the tenuity of the data with which he 
has to work. Many of the supplements 
are ingenious and probable, but they ougit 
to have been presented as conjectures. 
Up to a certain point all is plain sail- 
ing. If in the word wapaxaréBadev (iv. 4. 
8) the letters 8 and X are in an erasure, 
anybody who knows anything of Greek 
MSS., will grant that the word first written 
was rapaxatéAaBev, because this confusion is 
a common error. ‘The next case is not so 
obvious. In xafioraperny (iii. 41. 4) there 
is an erasure before ». Dobson thought 
that he saw another p, and I believe that p 


was the letter scratched out, (1) because 
this mistake seems to occur elsewhere in the 
codex Crippsianus And. 1. 
98, xexprtpevwv Din. 2. 21), (2) because the 
form is found in papyri. 
Thalheim’s note is this: . pr. 
(aut Ge aut oo erasum). Remember that pu 
is a letter that sometimes takes up a good 
deal of space. Our difficulties are increased 
in iii. 74. 4. Here A! wrote yévous ém- 
dixacdpevov in an erasure of about thirteen 
letters. Buermann’s idea was that the 
scribe first omitted yévouvs and then preferred 
scratching out to inserting 
the omitted word between the lines. Thal- 
heim’s version is ‘ yévous éidikacdpevov in 
ras. corr. 1, €BovAero apBdvew pr.’ The 
situation is still more perplexing, when in 
Ovydryp (iii. 65. 4) we find Ovydr written 
by A? in an erasure and another erasure 
over y. What did A? find in the MS? 
Buermann is discreetly silent and merely 
observes ‘.... yp pr., corr. 2.’ Thalheim, 
as usual, knows his own mind: ‘ 6vydrnp 
corr. 2, rod #p pr.’ Is it not strange that 
this senseless phrase was passed over by A), 
who was an industrious corrector, and whom 
some critics charge with the sin of interpo- 
lation? Only look at the clause in question, 
ei yvnoia Tov éxeive 
These three instances may perhaps be con- 
sidered disputable, but convincing proof can 
be brought c* the uncertainty which besets 
Thalheim’s novelties. In vii. 19. 3 the MS. 
has ddeAp**iv. There can be no doubt that 
the letters erased were 1d. The critical note 
is ‘ ddeAqudnv pr., corr. 1’, which implies that 
A! perceived the blunder and erased 18 before 
adding the accent. But this argument rests 
on the assumption that, if A! had accented 
ddeAgidynv, he would have used a circumflex. 
As a matter of fact his habit was to write 
and ddeAdidjv, which A* diligently 
changed to and ddeAgidqv. In x. 
5. 8 the MS. has xupwvidn efédwxev, but after 
n there is an erasure, and the accent on 
kupwvidy was added by A*, as the colour of 
the ink shows. Thalheim has ‘ xupwvidys 
pr., corr. 2.’ There must be a misprint here ; 
how can it be settled whether an erasure 
was made by A! or A? or some other 
person? Let us assume then that the 
note ought to be ‘ xupwrdys pr., corr. 2’, and, 
further, allow the conclusion that the man 
who added the accent also scratched out the 
letter. But was it really a letter? I 
thought that it was a big comma. An 
absurd place for a stop, some one may 
think. ‘he more reason for its removal; 
and from our point of view what can 
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exceed in absurdity the commas in ix. 15. 1 
70, ov dv and xi. 19. 1 ras per, 
vevixnxa? One more example, which, un- 
like the rest, has a bearing on the text, and 
I have done with these trivialities. In 
xppar (vi. 1. 1) the last two letters were 
written in an erasure by A2, who also 
changed the accent. Buermann’s record is 
pr, corr. 2.’ Blass (Antiph.* 
praef. p. xv) saw ypwu..o., concluded 
that the original reading was ypwpevos and 
that the emendation of A? lacked plausi- 
bility, and consequently proposed <rvy- 
xévw> xpwpevos, which I think right. 
Thalheim has in the text ypaya, in the 
note ‘ pr., corr. 2.’ Two comments 
may be made. (1) In plain passages of the 
codex Crippsianus, where there has been no 
botching at all, the letters « and s(c) are 
sometimes identical in shape, so that the 
reader is kept straight only by his know- 
ledge of the language and the context. (2) 
If in this passage A? had not interfered, 
and xpwpevor were perfectly legible, consider- 
ing the sentence as a whole I should have 
argued that the scribe had made here the 
same blunder as in vii. 21. 8, where he put 
vopot for vopos (Aldus), and that all criticism 
must start from the reading ypwpevos. The 
melancholy truth is that the structure on 
which the editor has lavished so much 
labour (non mediocrem operam, praef. p. vii) 
collapses at a touch. The line between 
hypotheses and facts of observation has 
been entirely obliterated. In this critical 


apparatus readings of Apr. put forward 
without any qualification may be as in- 
secure as readings followed by a mark of 
interrogation or preceded by ft. What 
proportion of the new supplements would 
be upheld by a professional palaeographer 
armed with a powerful microscope and a 
portable electric lamp, I cannot conjecture. 
My own experience warns me that it is easy 
to find in erasures and mended letters what 
you expect to find. Oollating the MS. with 
Buermann’s edition and dominated by his 
suggestions I sometimes put duwn a letter 
where the scientific record was an asterisk. 
The area of uncertainty is even wider than 
I imagined. Ndade, xai péuvac’ amorteiv, 
dpOpa Tatra ppevav. 

With regard to the extract from Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, which forms or. xii, 
it may be noted that Thalheim has missed 
Mr. Poynton’s paper in the Journal of 
Philology xxviii. p. 161 sqq., which shows 
that the Oxford MS., Misc. Gr. 36, is a 
transcript of an ‘exemplar Duditianum’ 
made by Sir Henry Savile in the early part 
of 1581 while visiting Andreas Dudith at 
Breslau, and that the marginalia, which 
contain some good emendations, are aiso 
in Savile’s hand. With regard to the 
fragments I should like to express concur- 
rence with Mr, Smyly’s acute conjecture 
that Oxy. Pap. iii. n. 415 is a bit of Isaeus’ 
speech against Elpagoras and Demophanes. 


W. Wyse. 


SHOREY’S UNITY OF PLATO'S THOUGHT. 


The Unity of Plato’s Thought. By Pau 
Suorey. University of Chicago Decen- 
nial Publications, Ist Series, Vol. VI. 
75 pp. 4to, paper. Met $1.25. 1903. 


THE tendency of most of the recent contri- 
butions to Platonic literature has been in 
the direction of disintegration. In place of 
a self-consistent body of thought, recent 
interpreters have been in the fashion of 
presenting us with a Platonism that is a 
‘many-headed multitude’ of conflicting 
dogmas. It is true that the champions of a 
‘later Platonism’ are by no means agreed 
as to the precise form which that doctrine 
takes—whether an emasculated ‘idealism’ 
or a thorough-going ‘conceptualism.’ But 
none the less, there seems to be a growing 


‘consensus’ in favour of attributing to- 
Plato a philosophical evolution with very 
marked stages, and of arranging and dating 
the dialogues in corresponding groups. 
Prof. Shorey’s dissertation is a protest 
against this tendency. As I myself pro- 
tested some years ago (J. of Philol. xxiii. 
p- 201) against ‘the creed of a double Plato, 
a self-criticising ‘‘ Dipsychus” whose old 
age is at war with his youth,’ so Prof. 
Shorey protests now against both the 
methods and the conclusions of ‘the in- 
creasing number of investigators who, in 
emulation of the triumphs of the statistical 
method, are endeavouring to confirm, refute, 
or correct its results by a study of alleged 
inconsistencies, contradictions, or develop- 
ments in Platonic doctrine’ (p. 3). In oppo- 
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sition to all forms of the ‘evolutionary’ 
hypothesis, in pointed antagonism to all the 
would-be diapavovres of Platonism, Prof. 
Shorey maintains both generally and in 
detail ‘the unity of Plato’s thought.’ To 
him, every guise of ‘later Platonism’ is 
alike ‘anathema.’ The sacrilegious hand 
that would rend the tissue of Plato’s 
thought he denounces with his wonted 
vigour; for to his eyes it is a vesture 
‘ without seam, woven from the top through- 
out.’ 

To attempt to summarise the arguments 
here put forward would be to do an injus- 
tice to their author. But one may venture 
thus roughly to state some of his main 
positions. (1) The earlier (‘ Socratic’) 
dialogues are intended to lead up to the 
‘Republic’ and imply, if they do not 
actually express, an ideal theory. (2) The 
Ideal theory, under whatever varieties of 
expression, remains the same throughout, 
from the ‘Lysis’ to the ‘Laws,’ and is 
never altered in substance, much less sur- 
rendered, by Plato. (3) The criticisms of 
the theory in the ‘Parmenides,’ and the 
supposed modifications in the ‘ Parmenides ’ 
and ‘Sophist,’ are either mere dialectical 
gymnastics or candid acknowledgments of 
the necessary paradox of thought—the in- 
herent contradiction of the ‘One and Many.’ 
(4) It is absurd to suppose, as Lutoslawski 
does, that in his later writings Plato means 
to substitute a system of souls for the 
ideas, or to reduce the idea to the level of a 
mere psychic fact. And equally erroneous 
is the view which would distinguish between 
atta and other and make of 
the ‘later’ idealism a theory of specific 
‘types.’ 

With regard to the first of these points, 
it may be doubted whether Prof. Shorey 
does not overstate his case. The most 
natural conclusion from the silence about 
ideas in such dialogues as the ‘ Laches,’ 
‘ Lysis,’ and ‘Charmides’ is, surely, that 
they represent a period antecedent to the 
formation of the ideal theory. The case of 
the ‘ Laws’ adduced by Shorey, is scarcely 
parallel; nor is it enough to assert that 
‘Plato is not bound to say all he knows in 
every dialogue,’ This, however, is a minor 
point. The kernel of the nut we have to 
crack really lies in the ‘Parmenides.’ There 
we find Plato himself stating all, or almost 
all, of the conceivable objections which can 
be brought against the theory of ideas as 
expounded in the ‘ Republic’ and ‘ Phaedo.’ 
What does he mean by it? Are we to 
infer that he fancied himself able, by a 


revision of the theory or by a change of 
terminology, to dispose of these objections 
and to fashion an inexpugnable doctrine ? 
Or may we rather suppose that he simply 
looks these aporiae in the face and, with a 
contemptuous shrug, passes on? Prof. 
Shorey adopts the latter explanation. The 
substance of these objections, he argues, ‘ is 
in the Republic, not to speak of the Phaedo, 
the Enthydemus, the Timaeus, and Philebus. 
Their presentation in the Parmenides, then, 
does not mark a crisis in Plato’s thought 
calling for a review of his chief article of 
philosophic faith. Plato does not and 
cannot answer them, but he evidently does 
not take them very seriously,...they arise 
from the limitations of our finite minds.’ 
Those, on the other hand, who hold that 
Plato did take these objections ‘ seriously ’ 
are forced to explain away the ascription of 
Kkowovia to the in Rep. 476 a, 
which seems an anticipation of the ‘later’ 
theory, and the ascription of transcendental 
being to the «idm in Tim. 51-2, which is an 
evident reversion to the doctrine of the 
‘middle’ period. And we might reasonably 
expect them to show us further what 
Plato’s metaphysics gained in value by the 
change. Is the ‘later’ conceptualism really 
an advance on the ‘earlier’ idealism? Is 
it better philosophising to disbelieve in in- 
dependent objective realities than to believe 
in them? Is it a mark of more consistent 
thinking to decimate the ranks of the ideas 
until they stand only for ‘ natural kinds’ 
(or Ga) and not for all possible con- 
cepts 

Finally, is it not true that all philosophies 
of the Absolute are open to just the same 
order of objections as Plato produces in 
the Parmenides ; and is it not true that 
these objections are ‘unanswerable by any- 
body who separates the phenomenal from 
the real’ 

Some of the special difficulties in the way 
of the exponents of a ‘later’ Platonism 
have already been alluded to. One more 
may be briefly mentioned. As Shorey 
points out (and as I had already pointed 
out, dc. pp. 196-7) the passage in Rep. 
477 a ff., of which so much was made by 
Jackson, Lutoslawski, and others as proving 
on the part of the ‘ earlier’ Plato ignorance 
of the p2-d6v doctrine as expounded in the 
‘Sophist,’ proves in truth precisely the 
contrary. For he who talks of a ravtws wy 
év implies thereby his apprehension of a 
py dv to be otherwise qualified. Further 
arguments in abundance to explode the 
proofs of the supposed ‘later’ developments 
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of Plato’s thought the curious reader will 
find in Shorey’s pages. He is specially 
happy when dealing with the portentous 
‘discoveries’ of M. Lutoslawski. J£.g., 
(apropos of Huthyd. 301 a) ‘ Lutoslawski 
(p. 212) affirms that Plato “would have 
said later mdépeoti Kal’ airo).” 
He never did say nor could he have said 
anything of the kind’ (p. 31 n.). 

In the last section Prof. Shorey discusses 
the reputed Pythagoreanism of Plato’s old 
age, and the ‘ideal numbers.’ ‘Ideal 
numbers,’ he contends, are simply the ideas 
of numbers, or in other words, the abstract, 
‘mathematical’ numbers, as vonra and con- 
trasted with the ‘ concrete numbered things’ 
which are ‘the numbers of the vulgar.’ 
The apparent multiplicity of the idea of 
‘One’ is due to the inevitable dAAjAwv 
xowwvia of the ideas—that inherent paradox 
of the theory, which is specially glaring in 
the case of numbers. In spite of the doubts 
of Dr. Adam (on Rep. 525), Prof. Shorey 
assures us that ‘that is all there is of it,’ 
and that we must not hold Plato responsible 
for all the ‘pitiful scholasticism’ of the 
Academic quibblers concerning the numeri- 
cal ‘before and after,’ and the ‘ indefinite 
Dyad,’ and so forth. And herein, surely, 


all loyal rév will hope, at least, 
that he is wholly right. 

I have dealt more particularly with 
Prof. Shorey’s views on Plato’s metaphysics, 
but he has much that is equally valuable to 
say on vexed questions of Platonic Ethics 
and psychology. Inallhe aims at the same 
goal—to minimise discrepancies, to explain 
away apparent variations and inconsisten- 
cies, to trace the lines of connexion and 
unfold the ‘unity’ underlying the multi- 
plicity ‘of Plato’s thought.’ In all he 
endeavours to substitute a ‘simple, sane, 
and natural interpretation of Plato’s writ- 
ings’ in place of the erroneous and distorted 
constructions forced upon them by the mis- 
guided industry of perversely ingenious 
scholars. It is a timely protest against the 
prevailing fashion in Platonic criticism, a 
protest which deserves to be well weighed 
by all serious students; and if it effects 
nothing more, it will at least serve, I trust, 
most effectually to explode the pseudo- 
Platonism of M. Lutoslawski et hoc genus 
omne. I, for one, most cordially welcome 
‘The Unity of Plato’s Thought’ as an ad- 
mirable study in what Maguire himself — 
(6 paxdpios) would recognise as genuine 
Platonism. R, G. Bury. 


ANDERSON’S AS/A MINOR. 


Asia Minor. By J. G. C. ANDERSON. 
(Murray’s Handy Classical Maps, General 
Editor, G. B, Grunpy.) Murray, 1903. 
2s. cloth, 1s. net, paper. 


TueErRE is no part of the Ancient World 
where so much has been done for Geography 
within the last decade as Asia Minor. A 
new map was urgently needed, and no fitter 
man could have been found to execute it 
than Mr. J. G. C. Anderson, one of the group 
of scholars who have followed in Professor 
Ramsay’s steps, and made this branch of 
exploration predominantly a British one. 
As might be expected, this map is in 
advance of any bitherto accessible. There is 
in the first place a great increase in the 
number of places identified. The Index 
records about 2000 names, and the far 
smaller number that we find in our Kieperts 
is, in the main, due, not to rejection 
consciously made for purposes of simplifica- 
tion, but to limitation of knowledge. A 
feature only less important than the record 


of new identifications is the exact contouring 
of altitudes. The system of shading moun- 
tain chains, which it replaces, has been, in 
the case of Asia Minor, even more rough 
and ready than iu that of most countries. 
Indeed the evidence on which such contour- 
ing could be based has only now been 
gathered together from a mass of scattered 
monographs, for the purposes of the present 
map. Several interesting points also 
suggest themselves in regard to the exact 
boundaries of the Roman Provinces. 
Antiocheia Pisidiae is, for instance, placed 
in the Province of Asia both in Kiepert’s 
Atlas Antiqguus and in his special maps 
attached to Mommsen’s Provinces of the 
Roman Empire. It is not so here. During 
the period chosen by Mr. Anderson, a.p. 63 
to 72, it was contained in what will probably 
strike everyone who has been accustomed to 
other maps, as the surprisingly large 
Province of Galatia. The comparative 
smallness of the Province of Bithynia and 
Pontus is equally interesting. The difficulty 
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of choosing a single period at which to give 
the boundaries of all the Asiatic Provinces 
must have been considerable. Throughout 
the first century those of the North Eastern 
Provinces in particular were constantly 
changing. We must trust Mr. Anderson 
for having wisely balanced the alternatives, 
and can only regret that he found it 
undesirable to choose a time when Trapezus 
belonged to Cappadocia, and the supreme 
importance of that great frontier province 
could be made especially obvious.! 

It is needless further to labour the proof 
that Mr. Anderson’s Map is essential for 
every classroom and every scholar’s study. 
None the less, one or two criticisms are 
necessary. In the first place it is un- 
fortunate that red lines have been used to 
denote the boundaries of Roman Provinces. 
The usual plan was to use for this purpose 
different coloured shadings. It may be 
presumed that the reason this has been 
abandoned is that it was thought likely to 
interfere with the colours used for contour- 
ing. The objection need not have been 
fatal, if the shadings had been judiciously 
chosen. But granting that lines were 
inevitable, need the lines all have been of the 
same colour? ‘The importance of the point 
is this, that the uniform red lines, passing 
through the map in all directions, look 
exactly like roads. The correct explanation 
is of course given at the foot of the map, 
but none the less the first and natural im- 
pression is a serious consideration. Further, 
the roads themselves should have been 
marked by some uniform bright colour line. 
The road system of Asia Minor, as Mr. 
Anderson and his fellow-workers in the 
East have been themselves the foremost to 
point out, is of vital importance for the 
understanding of its political and military 
history. In the maps attached to Mr. 
Anderson’s article on the Road System of 
Eastern Asia Minor, (J.H.S. xvii, p. 22) 
and to Mr. J. A. R. Munro’s on Roads in 
Pontus Royal and Roman, (/.H.S. xxi, 
p- 52) a red line is in fact thus used. The 
practice is also found in contour maps. Dr. 
Alfred Philippson has, for instance, used 
different red lines for railways and roads in 
his excellent contour map of the Pelopon- 
nesus. Now the mischief is this, that in 
the present map the roads are positively 
more obscure than in its predecessors. 


1 Mommsen indeed (Rom. Prov. Eng. Tr. i. pp. 
332 and 324) says that this was the case in A.D. 63, 
but Mr. Anderson has elsewhere (Studia Pontica, 
vol. i. 1903, p. 87, note 1) expressed his doubts on 
the point. 


Kiepert’s Atlas Antiquus and the maps 
attached to Mommsen’s Roman Provinces 
marked them by thin black lines. This 
might have been improved on. But we 
must allow that on the white ground they 
attract a certain amount of attention. On 
the brown ground colour formed by Mr. 
Anderson’s contouring (in this hilly coun- 
try often a very dark brown), the black 
roads are a negligeable quantity, even those 
of them that as ‘ Romanae (nota regione)’ are 
marked with two parallel lines. 

Indeed a distinction, useful enough in 
itself, that marks ‘ Romanae (incerta 
regione)’ with merely two parallel dotted 
lines, renders the obscurity of some of the 
more important roads even more profound. 
Let us take two instances. In his paper on 
Roads in Pontus mentioned above, Mr. 
Munro lays stress on the primary import- 
ance of ‘the grand trunk road’ through the 
heart of Pontus, from the head waters of the 
Lycus to those of the Amnias. Along it 
and the road from Amisus to Zela ‘ moves,’ 
to use his words, ‘the main history of the 
country and most other roads may be 
regarded as mere loops to them’ (p. 54). 
In the map attached to his paper Mr. 
Munro marks the road throughout its 
length. So do Kiepert’s Atlas Antiquus 
and the map in Mommsen’s Roman Provinces. 
Yet in Mr. Anderson’s present map a con- 
siderable portion of it, almost the whole way 
along the valley of the Lycus from Nico- 
polis to Neo-Caesareia (Niksar), has merely 
these insignificant dotted lines. Why is 
this distinction made? Mr. Munro, who 
explored this portion of it with Mr. Hogarth 
in 1891, and the remainder, from Neo- 
Caesareia to the west, with Mr. Anderson 
himself in 1899, states of the whole road 
that, ‘apart from the milestones there are 
few material traces’ of it. He proceeds 
‘Only in the most desolate part of the Lycus 
valley, between Enderes and Niksar, is its 
dyke once or twice visible near a solitary 
fragment of a Roman bridge.’ (p. 65) 
Now this point, which in Mr. Munro’s 
original account of his journey *, we can 
identify more closely as near Kundu, about 
20 miles west of Koilu-Hissar, is precisely 
where the map before us subsides into a 
dotted line. Why is it, for the purposes of 
this map, on a different footing from the rest 
of the road, all trace of which is, as Mr. 
Anderson elsewhere tells us, lost at one 
point, west of Magnopolis, for thirty miles ¢ * 

2 Supplementary Papers of the Royal Geographical 


Society, vol. iii. (1893), pp. 728, etc. 
3 Studia Pontica, vol. i. (1908), pp. 78, 79; cp. p.53. 
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Granting that, at various points in the 
Lycus valiey, there is some doubt as to the 
exact course of the road, none the less the 
valley is narrow, and there is no doubt that 
the road ran through it or along its slopes.! 
Is it worth while to obscure an important 
and certain historical fact when the 
possibility of topographical error is so 
slight? Take again the road from Caesareia 
by Herpa and Gurun to Melitene and the 
East. ~- It was,’ says Mr. Anderson, in his 
paper mentioned above (p. 22) ‘at all times 
the great route to the East. It was the 
Persian Royal road: it existed in Roman 
times: and it is the road to the East 
throughout the Byzantine period.’ Such a 
great road should be marked clearly. Yet 
when we look for it on the present map we 
can hardly find it, and when we have found 
it, we can scarcely believe that it was an 
important direct route to Melitene. In a 
course of not 200 miles it has four different 
markings. For its first section, from 
Caesareia to Arasaxa, where it coincides 
with the Roman military road by Cocusos 
and Arabissos, it has a continuous double 
line. From Arasaxa to Tzamandos, in 
virtue of its being ‘Romana (incertaregione),’ 
it has the double dots : from Tzamandos to 
within about 15 miles from Melitene, it has 
a single line as not being Roman at all. 
Then it again becomes ‘Romana (nota 
regione),’ and has the double lines. These 
distinctions are doubtless important in them- 
selves, and would be valuable here if the 
colour which was to be treated in subtle 
ways were in itself conspicuous. As it is, 
the result is scarcely intelligible. 

In the new edition which the advance of 
exploration will doubtless before long make 
necessary, it is to be hoped that Mr. Ander- 
son and his General Editor will make one 
or two further alterations. The principle 
of contouring colours is that the transitions 
should be gradual, but distinct. The two 
greens that mark sea level to 600 ft., and 
600 ft. to 1000, are not distinct enough from 
each other : in some places indeed, especially 
in the table of reference, one would almost 
imagine that the colour printing is faulty. 
On the other hand, both of them are too 
bright for the transition to the light brown 
of the next contour. Dr. Philippson in his 
contour map of the Peloponnesus secured a 
paler and yellower green to lead up to his 
lightest brown. In regard to the browns 
themselves Mr. Anderson has been bold in 

3 Supp. Pap. R. G. S. vol. iii. pp. 728 and 730. 


The valley is for most of the way only half a mile 
broad. 


giving us nine different shades from 1000 to 
10000 ft. It cannot be said, that in every 
ease the difference is distinct. But it is 
ungracious to criticise. The general effect 
is admirable. One has never realised so 
fully before the massive mountain chains 
and tablelands of Asia Minor. 

Lastly, a few explanatory notes are 
needed as to the practice observed in 
printing placenames of different epochs. 
Kiepert in his Atlas Antiquus uses letters 
sloping back for oriental names not found 
in Greek and Roman writers, and thin 
type for names first given in Roman or, in 
some of his maps, Macedonian, times. In 
his maps attached to Mommsen’s Roman 
Provinces he uses square brackets for 
‘ancient oriental names’ and letters slop- 
ing backwards for modern names. In each 
case the practice followed is clearly stated. 
Mr. Anderson, however, gives no explana- 
tion at all of the round brackets, square 
brackets, thin type, and queries plentifully 
scattered over his map. Alternative names 
occurring in Classical Authors of any 
period are apparently printed one above 
the other without distinction of type or 
brackets, modern names in round brackets 
and thin sloping type, oriental names in 
square brackets : thus we find 

Cabeira Europus 

Diospolis [Carchemish | 

Neo-caesareia (Niksar’) (Jerabis) 

But is not Lacotena ? Sozopetra obscure 
(Viransheher) 
without explanation 

And do the two entries Cholle! and 
[Cholle?] (Swehne), occurring north and 
south of Oriza on the Palmyra-Resapha 
road, carry their own meaning on them? 
There are indeed two Cholles in the Index, 
which might help the inquirer out, but 
there is only one Herpa, and yet we find 
Herpa? between Arasaxa and Tzamandos, 
Ariarathia 

(Yeregetchen) 

and [Herpa?? ] 
Lycandros— Lapara. 
Ablastha (Albistan). 

bissos. 

If our interpretation, too, of Mr. 
Anderson’s use of square brackets is the 
correct one, why do we find [Praetorium ? ]? 

( Hakinkhan) 
If ever the Latinity of a name is self- 
evident it is surely here. 

These criticisms, however, it must be 
repeated, do not detract from the solid 
value of Mr. Anderson’s Map as a con- 
tribution to knowledge. As is stated in 


a little east of Ara- 


— 


ra- 
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a prefatory note, the preparation of the 
map must have been a work of great 
labour and expense, and much of the matter 
contained in it is altogether new. In the 
case of new maps of well explored countries 
adverse criticism of the precise method of 
presentation would be damaging, for it 
could only be on the grounds of excellence 
of that kind that the maker of the map 


could justify its existence. In this case 
Mr. Anderson has laid scholars under such a 
debt of gratitude by the new ground he 
has broken, that we can afford to wait 
for perfection till he gives it us in the 
second edition. 
Ronatp M. Burrows. 
CARDIFF. 


OWEN’S PERSIUS AND JUVENAL.—A REJOINDER. 


Pressure of various business has pre- 
vented me from noticing earlier Mr. 
Housman’s strictures on my text of Persius 
and Juvenal, the injustice and flippancy of 
which seem to call for some remark, if for 
no other reason, at any rate by way of pro- 
test against the style of writing (now for- 
tunately obsolete) which Mr. Housman has 
thought fit to adopt. It is possible to speak 
with fairness and courtesy in literary ques- 
tions of those with whose conclusions one 
does not agree. But Mr. Housman seems 
to be of Dr. Johnson’s opinion that ‘treat- 
ing your adversary with respect is giving 
him an advantage to which he is not 
entitled’: and he has condescended to 
employ abusive jargon, adorned by rhetorical 
embellishments such as ‘lazy’ and ‘limpet,’ 
which recall the period when the Battle of 
the Books was waged, or when Gilbert 
Wakefield railed against Lambinus. I will 
say no more on this head except that Mr. 
Housman, whose bludgeon has recently gone 
forth against all lands, cannot be surprised 
if I deprecate language which insults with- 
out convincing. 

Mr. Housman’s review is so lengthy that 
toreply in detail to all that he alleges would 
require more space than I can claim or care 
to give. In some matters, such as the 
insertion or omission of conjectures, his 
judgement differs from mine. It is easy to 
differ with regard to such minutiae. My 
guiding principle was to insert only such 
conjectures as seemed to be either inherently 
possible, or, if not true themselves, to raise 
critical doubts, which might bear important 
fruit. The latter consideration caused me 
to mention several recent conjectures. Few 
will agree with Mr. Housman that I should 
have done right to suppress Heinrich’s 
uetulum (Pers. iii. 29); as is proved by the 
coincidence of its rediscovery by no less than 
four scholars, none of whom knew that 


Heinrich had already hit upon it (C.R. ii. 
85, xvi. 283). I am taken to task for 
ignoring ‘the only certain emendation ever 
made in the text of Persius, Madvig’s 
articulis for awriculis ati. 23.’ This conjec- 
ture of Madvig (Adu. ii. 128), based on a false 
reading printed in the text of Priscian (iii. 
p. 107 Keil) by Putsche (1605), but unknown 
to Keil, is not a certain conjecture, and has 
consequently not been generally admitted, 
though the curious may find it in Némethy’s 
recent edition. I consider the conjecture 
wrong firstly because the traditional text 
yields a satisfactory meaning, as explained 
by Nettle-hip in his edition of Conington, 
from Sen. Zp. 122. 4; and secondly because 
the repetition of auriculis (tun, uetule, 
auriculis alienis colligis escas, auriculis 
quibus etc), is a repetition characteristic 
of Persius, a consideration which ought to 
weigh with an editor. As this has not, 
I think, been noticed, I adduce instances : 
i. 45, 46, si forte quid aptius exit, | . 

. & quid tamen aptius exit ; ‘ 53 
calidum scig ponere sumen, | scis comitons 

; li, 22,23 Juppiter ..luppiter...Iuppiter ; 

my 49 iam otal ager, tam crescit ouile, | iam 
dabitur, cam, iam ; ii. 68 peccat...peccat ; iii. 
12, 14 querimur...querimur ; iii. 15 miser... 
miser; iii. 41, 42 tmus...imus; iii. 85 hoc 
est...hoc est ; 1ii. 88, 89 inspice...inspice ; iv. 
23 nemo...nemo; v. 8 st quibus...si quibus ; 
v. 79-81 Marcus...Marco...Marco...Mar- 
us...Marce; v. 143 quo...quo; v. 172, 174 
nec nunc...nec nunc ; hic hic...hic; vi. 12, 
13 securus...securus; vi. 22 utar...utar ; 
vi. 58, 59 unum...unum; vi. 68 reliqum... 
reliqum. 

As regards the change in the punctua- 
tion which [ have introduced in Pers. i. 
92 ff. Mr. Housman approves of my 
assigning 92-97 to Persius’ antagonist ; 
but he does not agree with me in giving 
99-102 to the same disputant. Let me 
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explain, and perhaps he will agree. Lines 
92-97 belong to Persius’ interlocutor. 
‘Is not (he says) our old friend the 
Aeneid frothy and puffy stuff compared 
with the newer poetry?’ (hoc refers to 
arma wirum). Then Persius replies (98 
quidnam igitur etc.). ‘Then give me a 
specimen of this newer poetry.’ The 
interlocutor obliges with the precious 
rubbish 99-102; of which Persius gives 
his opinion at 103 ff. This seems to me 
more forcible than, with Mr. Housman, 
to take 98-106 as Persius’ derisive retort. 
Mr. Housman’s well-known eclectic 
idiosyncrasy as to editing, and his avowed 
disinclination to allow preponderating 
authority to one MS. or group of MSS. 
receive their usual prominence. Thus he 
talks about the ‘strange notion that 
adherence to one MS. or family of MSS. 
is scientific,’ and ‘the lazy habit of pre- 
ferring P to other MSS.,’ and, as to Persius, 
‘in some places where the choice is doubt- 
ful it matters next to nothing how we 
choose, because both alternatives are good 
or even equally good.’ Perhaps. But if 
it does not matter, what does matter? 
What finality is there in textual criticism ? 
None, save the judgement of editor or 
critic. But surely the choice of editor or 
critic does not matter one tittle, and is of 
no importance to anyone except themselves, 
unless their choice be based upon scientific 
reason, unless in other words they can 
show the authority of » MS. or group of 
MSS. which is preferable as being less con- 
taminated. For some MSS. are better than 
others, that is to say they have been less 
subjected to corruption. And, I hold, it is 
the duty of a sane editor to discover and 
follow such. Mr. Housman on the other 
hand seems to think that a critic can 
declare by intuitive insight that this or that 
reading is right, taking now from a pure 
and now from a vitiated source. So that 
the ultimate court of appeal is not the MSS. 
but the critic, not the MSS. but Mr. 
Housman. In this connexion it is relevant 
to notice that whereas Mr. Housman 
(Journal of Philology, xxi. 101 ff., xxii. 
84 ff.) depreciated the Neapolitanus 
of Propertius and appreciated four late 
MSS. of the fifteenth century or there- 
abouts, and denied the supremacy of the 
Neapolitanus, which he wished to assign to 
the fifteenth century, this house of cards 
has been lately overthrown, since Mr. 
Montagu James has proved (C.2. xvii. 462) 
that the Neapolitanus was written in the 
twelfth century, as Keil long ago ‘ main- 


tained, and is consequently by far our 
earliest manuscript of Propertius. I now 


make bold to ask which of the rival . 


principles is really ‘lazy,’ and which is 
really ‘ scientific.’ Granted Mr. Housman’s 
principle, what will happen if another Mr. 
Housman arrives? What perplexities will 
follow on his advent? If the new gospel 
be accepted, we go back to the old happy- 
go-lucky system of selection of readings, 
which one would have thought had been 
permanently dethroned by Lachmann. 
Working on the lines of Bieger I claim to 
have produced a text of Persius which is 
superior to previous texts because it is based 
on the admirable Montpellier manuscript P. 
The more I have studied that manuscript, 
and I have studied it patiently side by side 
with the other Montpellier manuscript A, 
the more have I become convinced of its 
paramount importance. Thus in v. 83 I 
have printed from P an quisquam est alius 
liber, nisi ducere uitam | cui licet ut uoluit t 
licet ut uolo uiuere: non sum | liberior 
Bruto? Here Mr. Housman takes me to 
task, remarking ‘ Mr. Owen easily perceives 
that woluit is the reading of P; and he 
adopts it, though the next words are “licet 
ut wolo uiuere” not “ ut wolui”’ : as if there 
were never a change of tense in Latin, as if 
the change in question had not a definite 
meaning, the perfect being used because the 
will precedes the action, as Conington long 
ago explained, and as if I did not know that 
the reading Jibuit (A B) is to be explained 
by the etymology of Jibertas from libet 
(Lustin. Jnstitt. i. 3. 1), an etymology possibly 
suggested by the jurists. Persius wrote 
as a Stoic, and therefore wrote uoluit, allud- 
ing to the Stoic definition of freedom 
eAevOepos eorw 6 Lav ws (Epictet. iv. 
1. 1), which Cicero renders ‘libertas est 
potestas uiuendi, ut welis’ (Parad. v. 1. 34). 
Again in iii. 15 ff. following P I print: 
‘o miser inque dies ultra miser, hucine 
rerum | uenimus? aut cur non _ potius 
teneroque columbo | et similis regum pueris 
pappare minutum | poscis et iratus mammae 
lallare recusas? Here AB have a cur 
adopted by Biicheler and others. Mr. 
Housman announces that aut has no mean- 
ing. It has a very definite meaning. The 
poet begins his reproof in language of 
serious remonstrance (0 miser—uenimus). 
Then he changes his vein, and adopts by 
preference a tone of ironical banter. ‘Or 
rather (aut potius i.e. in a less serious style) 
like some pet pigeon or little royal highness 
why don’t you ask to have your food chewed 
for you?’ Again iii. 44-46 following P I 
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print saepe oculos, memini, tangebam paruus 
oliuo, | grandia si nollem morituro uerba 
Catoni | dicere non sano multum !audanda 
magistro, | quae pater adductis sudans 
audiret amicis. Here AB, followed by most 
editors, have morituri-Catonis discere, ap- 
proved by Mr. Housman. Either reading is 
possible, but that of P seems preferable. 
The boy wants to play truant from the 
school of rhetoric. He therefore oils his 
eyes, to create the impression that he is 
using a remedy against eye-inflammation, 
and therefore is suffering from that dis- 
order. So he will be excused from school, 
and consequently will not be compelled 
before a parental audience which as- 
sembles on a regular day to declaim a 
suasoria counselling suicide to Cato about 
to die, as Juvenal counselled Sulla (i. 16). 
It is the recitation before the parent which 
the boy seeks to avoid: therefore dicere 
is & more appropriate word than discere. 
Whether, it is true that, as Mr. Housman 
says, ‘what boys hate is not so much 
saying their lessons as learning them,’ I am 
not certain. With persons of assurance 
that may be the case ; not being a person of 
assurance, I distinctly remember that what 
I chiefly dreaded was the act of repetition 
before the master : and I am still haunted 
by the despairing words of a candidate 
uttered recently to the examiner at a viva 
voce examination at which I was assisting 
though not performing the sacrifice ‘Sir, I 
can’t think of any words in this awful 
room,’ 

The attested spelling Prognes (v. 8) is not, 
as Mr. Housman imagines, disproved by the 
fact that in certain passages for metrical 
reasons (see Hilberg, Serta Harteliana, 1896, 
p. 172) Proene is written. Nothing is more 
certain than that Latin spelling was not 
uniform: I appeal to Dr. Georges, an 
undoubted authority, Lexicon der lateinischen 
Wortformen, p. 558 ‘ die Schreibungen Procne 
u. Progne sind gleich gut beglaubigt.’ Also 
at v. 134 rogis? en saperdas my note ‘cor- 
repto rogas more Plautino’ is not ‘an attack 
upon the MSS.’ as Mr. Housman perversely 
states. My brief note was intended to sug- 
gest that the law of Breves Breviantes, 
which obtains occasionally in the dactylic 
poets, is a survival of the earlier scansion, 
a scansion which continued, it is true, in 
colloquial pronunciation and so is found in 
these poets,tbut which had not its origin in 
the later colloquial pronunciation, but dates 
from a far earlier period (See Juindsay’s 
Captivi, p. 32). 

I pass to Juvenal, whose text being more 


difficult than Persius’, affords greater oppor- 
tunities for criticism, which my reviewer 
has not neglected, enlivening his remarks 
with characteristic amenities, and among 
them he actually makes me responsible forthe 
motto of the University of Oxford, of which 
he is himself a distinguished ornament, a 
motto which stands at the head of all its 
publications, in order that he may secure 
a cheap gibe. Dominus illuminatio mea! 
It would rather seem that he himself requires 
some such legend to justify his own self- 
confidence. 

The Venice MSS., mentioned viii. 5 and 7, 
are mentioned not ‘for no apparent reason ’ 
but for an obvious one. As I long ago pointed 
out, it is necessary to expel the false reading 
Coruinum from the text in line 7, and to 
substitute Fabrictum for it. The Venice 
MSS. quoted confirm this contention. 

I turn to the alterations which I have 
made in the text, and Mr. Housman’s com- 
ments. In vi. 73 I have restored the read- 
ing of P soluitur his magno comoedis fibula, 
not ‘because the scribe has failed in his 
attempt to scratch out the s,’ as Mr. Hous- 
man erroneously supposes, but because the 
s has been scratched out by the corrector 
(such scratching is frequent in P),—a very 
different thing, for here, as in countless 
places, P is ranged against the corrector 
of P in agreement with w. Moreover 
comoedis not only makes sense, ‘ the fibula 
of such players (Accius and Urbicus etc.) 
is loosed at large gutlay,’ but is confirmed 
by Martial xiv. 215 ‘dic mihi simpliciter, 
comoedis et citharoedis | fibula quid praestas ? 
carius ut futuant.’ In vi. 120, Mr. Hous- 
man objects to my restoration of sed from 
P in place of et, his reason being that sed 
‘makes nonsense.’ This is false. Mr. Hous- 
man has forgotten Beer’s brilliant pamphlet 
Spicilegium Iuvenalianium. There p. 68, 
Beer proposed to restore sed : ‘iamiam mulier 
(he says) augusta ad domum famosam 
appropinquat, extremo fortasse tempore sese 
recipiet, respuet locum foedissimum—sed 
intrauit (sie hat ihren Fuss gesetzt) meretrix 
lupanar.’ The meaning I take to be ‘ But 
not content with leaving the palace she has 
actually entered a brothel.’ 

In ix. 14, I regard Bruttia praestabat 
calidi lita fascia uisci, as a certain restora- 
tion educed from brustia prestabat calidi 
circum fascia uisci P and prestabat calidi 
circum lita fascia uisci P®w. Cirewm was 
assuredly a gloss which stood over lita. P 
incorporated it into the text, omitting lita: 
the other MSS., incorporating both words, 
reduced the line to metre by omitting brustia 
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Mr. Housman who at x. 254 wishes to intro- 
duce the reading of w, here inconsistently 
rejects lita, the reading of those MSS. 

In xiv. 229 qui per fraudes patrimonia 
conduplicauit (my emendation for condupli- 
cari) is necessary for the construction, which 
otherwise is non-existent, as Mr. Housman 
admits. But when he goes on to object that 
*Juvenal’s point is that avarice is taught 
not merely by example but by precept’ he 
begs the question. Juvenal knew well 
enough that evil example is as potent a 
teacher as evil precept: being a poet we 
must allow him the right of all poets to vary 
his forms of expression, and not insist that 
he should write with that rigid attention to 
logic which is demanded by paedagogic 
critics. 

In x. 54 ergo superuacua aut <-prope> 
perniciosa petuntur the supplement prope 
was suggested to me by the similarity of the 
letter p to the contraction of prope (Pp), 


which by haplography would render prob- 
able the absorption of prope into the 
succeeding p. Hrgo, as Friedliinder has 
shown, is resumptive, introducing a con- 
clusion based on what preceded, and therefore 
is inappropriately used here to introduce a 
question, as in Biicheler’s reading approved 
by Mr. Housman: and Sejanus Crassus etc., 
who have not yet been mentioned, whom 
Mr. Housman arrays against me, are not in 
point for this reason. And wher Mr. Hous- 
man denies that ‘it is our Jot to pray to the 
gods for anything whatsoever,’ he has for- 
gotten that Juvenal in the Tenth Satire is 
writing from the Stoic standpoint ; the 
Stoics were fatalists’ My translation may 
have been awkward, but the meaning is 
obvious: therefore since the things for 
which we pray in accordance with the law 
of destiny are superfluous or very likely to 
prove our ruin, for what things should we 
pray? Ancient ideas of fate were curious: 
it was possible to some extent to alter fate 
by an act of will. The Freedom of the 
Will and Necessity are still a provoking 
problem. 

As to vii. 222 mediae quod noctis ad 
horam sedisti, Mr. Housman’s _ill-timed 
pleasantries should be read side by side with 
my remarks C.#. vii. 401, in defence of the 
reading ad horam. I still decline to believe 
that Roman schoolmasters started lessons at 
midnight. They rather continued to work 
till late at night. They worked no doubt 
early in the morning and late at night, at 
which time the boys were not necessarily 
‘fast asleep in bed’ as Mr. Housman 
assumes, begging the question. In the land 


of midday siesta night is turned into day and 
day into night. Mr. Housman writes as a 
teacher of English youth. Moreover if mid- 
night may stand as an exaggeration for 
early morning with the traditional reading, 
why on earth should it not stand as an 
exaggeration for late at night? In viii. 
241 objecting to my emendation wi (for in), 
which has met with considerable favour, 
Mr. Housman remarks ungenerously that 
‘if wi gave any tolerable sense, it would 
have been conjectured long ago,’ seeking to 
rob me of credit. [f Mr. Housman will 
refer to C.R. ix. 347 he will discover that it 
not only gives a tolerable sense, but it gives 
the exact sense required, and it is the only 
conjecture hitherto proposed which does so 
without violating the rhythm. Vis is used 
of warlike violence, which is much the same 
as war, as I showed there: add Attius 
Astyanaz 1 qui nostra per wim patria 
populauit bona. Val. Flace. v. 359 ‘non 
tibi ab hoste minae nec wis’ ait ‘ ulla propin- 
quat nec metus.’ viii. 370 nune quid agat, 
qua ui portus et prima capessat | ostia, qua 
possit Minyas inuadere? Liv. xxi. 2 plura 
consilio quam ui gerens. In vi. 473 my 
conjecture accipit, haec facies madida est, 
dicetur an ulcus 1, extracted from P accipite 
(i.e. accipit haec) facies madidae (i.e. madida 
é), does not ‘ruin’ the sense, but, in my 
opinion, improves it: the position of the 
adjective madidae at the end of the clause in 
the vulgate is feeble, and as far as I know, 
without parallel in Juvenal. The only 
cases at all like it are iv. 105, xv. 70 (with 
atque), vi. 197 (nominatives), and viii. 122 
where the adjectives are substantival. The 
meaning is ‘ but a face that is coated and 
bathed with so many cosmetics and which 
receives poultices of boiled flour, is it a 
poulticed face, or shall it be called a poulticed 
sore?’ Of course madida is to be taken ard 
kowod with facies and ulcus. Madida has a 
medicinal connotation (Apulei Jet. viii. 18 
p. 704 Hildebrand, ille spongiis madidatis 
tumores comprimere) it means wet with 
poultices, as the word is often used of hair 
wet with unguents (Ov. H. xiv. 13, Mart. 
iv. 3, 6 ete.). 


In vi. 197 the punctuation which I have 
introduced gives, I believe, an improved 
sense. ‘Your soft lascivious tones have 
power to allure, but with the result that all 
ardour subsides, however wanton your 
accents : your face betrays your age.’ 

Mr. Housman will, I imagine, find few 
to agree with him in his censure of me for 
following Biicheler in removing the brackets 
which, for various silly reasons, have from 
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time to time been placed around certain 
lines, and for excluding from my _ brief 
apparatus the names of scholars, mainly 
defunct, who have been victims of this mania 
for obelizing. The weighty words of 
Biicheler (praef. p. xiv), in which he 
justifies the banishing of the brackets, are 
well known: I may here quote the words 
in which the ablest exponent of Juvenal 
expresses his approval of Biicheler’s action. 
‘I may be pardoned for citing (though my 
name occurs in it) an important protest 
against the modern rage for obelising works 
or portions of works, bearing every external 
and internal mark of authenticity. Re- 
member that the speeches of Cicero con- 
demned so confidently by Tunstall and 
Markland and F. A. Wolf and proscribed 
for a century, are now universally accepted ; 
the balance of present opinion is also 
decidedly in favour of the letters to and 
from Brutus... My text was printed last 
ear ; if [ have occasion to print it again, 
I shall follow Biicheler’s example and 
remove all the brackets. By an improved 
punctuation he has given a new force to 
more than one of the condemned passages’ 
(Mayor, Juvenal, i.‘ p. xlvii). Since there 
is no reason to suppose that there are reason- 
able grounds for any of these ‘suspicions of 
connoisseurs,’ why should I encumber an 
apparatus, in which brevity is of primary 
importance, with futilities that have been 
already amply chronicled and exploded? I 
will give a single instance of the character 
of these ‘suspicions’: vili. 122 tollas licet 
omne quod usquam est | auri atque argenti, 
scutum gladiumque relinques [et iaculum et 
galeam ; spoliatis arma supersunt]. ‘The 
brackets are due to Lachmann, offended by 
the redundance which did not however 
offend Juvenal: ii. 169 mittentur bracae 
cultelli frena flagellum. vii. 14 faciant 
equites Asiani | quamquam et Cappadoces 
faciant equitesque Bithyni. xv. 124 qua 
nec terribiles Cimbri nec Brittones umquam 
| Sauromataeque truces aut inmanes Aga- 
thyrsi. And how effective is the redun- 
dance! You may rob the provincials of 
their effects, you cannot rob them of their 
arms; arms of every sort they will dis- 
cover. The thought is that of Tacitus A. 
iv. 46 sin ut uictis seruitium indiceretur, 
ease sibi ferrum et iuuentutem et promptum 
libertati aut ad mortem animum. And all 
is clinched in the noble epigram, which few 
but Juvenal could have penned, spoliatis 
arma supersunt. Conceive any one with 
an ounce of literary feeling consenting to 
part with that. This is a specimen of the 
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reasons which are answerable for those 
precious brackets. And soI have expelled 
them ; and I don’t care one jot for the big 
names of their authors. And in place of 
the gibes of Mr. Housman, I set up in all 
modesty a counter-assessment : «i oty Set pe 
Kata 76 Sikavov THs agias rovrov Tt- 
ev 

Finally I will deal with the problem of 
the preservation by the Oxford manuscript 
of the newly discovered lines which follow 
vi. 365: and I must join issue with Mr. 
Housman when he asserts that this question 
is not important. It does not require much 
insight to perceive that if the preservation 
of the lines in the Oxford MS. and their 
absence in the others can be satisfactorily 
accounted for, a great deal has been done 
towards demonstrating their genuineness : 
since otherwise, as they are found in one 
MS. only, they are liable to the suspicion of 
being a forgery, which in Biicheler’s view 
they are. In my own opinion the lines are 
from Juveral’s pen, but were expunged by 
Nicaeus ; and the Oxford manuscript pre- 
serves them, because it is a manuscript at 
any rate to a great extent representing the 
state of the text anterior to Nicaeus. This 
is common sense, and on this Mr. Housman 
concentrates his main attack with peculiar 
acidity. I was gradually led to form this 
theory by observing the singular way in 
which, though agreeing largely with the w 
MSS., the Oxford manuscript agrees also 
frequently with P against that group: and 
the remarkable circumstance that in several 
instances (C.R. xvi. 407) it preserves 
unique and certainly genuine readings, in- 
dicates that it belongs neither to the w nor 
the P group. When Mr. Housman says, 
for the purpose of prejudicing my conten- 
tion, that ‘O, except in those verses which 
it alone contains, iv nothing but a MS of 
the w family,’ he has forgotten its unique 
readings, to which elsewhere in his article 
he calls attention ; he is inconsistent in his 
statements, and says what is contrary to 
fact. By the ‘triuialis textus’ current 
before the labours of Nicaeus, I mean such 
a text as many recently discovered papyri 
present of ancient writers, a text frequently 
for some reason or other (reasons may be 
found in Wattenbach, Das Schriftwesen im 
Mittelalter, ed. 2, p. 268, and my Prolego- 
mena to Ovid’s Tristia, p. Ixxix ff.) not as 


‘good as texts preserved in our MSS., but 


which at the same time may and often 

does preserve a genuine reading. I con- 

sider that this ‘ triuialis textus,’ represented 

by the Oxford manuscript, was a text which, 
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being in ordinary circulation, had become 
in many ways corrupted. Nicaeus set him- 
self to work to amend this corrupted vulgar 
text by the use of sources lost to us. The 
text of P represents best the recension of 
Nicaeus. The text of w represents also 
that recension; but it has been con- 
taminated by the admixture of readings 
drawn amongst other sources from the 
original vulgar text. Thys the fact that 
O agrees largely with w and not with P 
is what might be expected; for the w 
manuscripts are clearly a family inferior to 
P, and more akin to the vulgar text. But 
as Nicaeus, like all human beings, was not 
infallible, it is natural to suppose that he 
altered some things for the worse ; and in 
these cases, I mean the unique readings of 
O and its preservation of the otherwise lost 
lines, O comes to our assistance. This is 
my answer to Mr. Housman’s taunt levelled 
at me for not making O the basis of my 
text. I could not make the basis of my 
text a manuscript which is on the whole 
inferior to P: neither could I neglect a 
manuscript which at times is superior to P. 
The circumstance that the lines 346-348, 
an abridged form of lines 30-34 in the 
Bodleian fragment, besides being preserved 
in the fuller form in the fragment, occur in 
the Oxford MS. also after 345, as they do 
in the other manuscripts, I suppose to be 
due to the fact that the scribe of O, or of 
some manuscript from which is was copied, 
had access to an ordinary manuscript of the 
w group, whence the lines were incorporated 
here. In other words the basis of the 
Oxford manuscript is a pre-Nicaean recen- 
sion, whence its unique readings: but the 
manuscript is conflate. 

I now turn to Winterfeld’s theory as to 
the loss of the Bodleian lines from the 
other manuscripts, of which Mr. Housman 
says falsely that I ‘deny that it has ever 
been propounded.’ I do not deny this: I 
refer at the end of my preface to a paper, 
C.R. xvi., 406 ff., in which I touched on 
this theory, giving the references to Winter- 
feld’s two papers (Berl. phil. Woch., xix. 
793; Gott. gel. Anz., 1899, p. 895). What 
I did say is that it had not been explained 
satisfactorily how it is that the addition is 
preserved in O alone. I held and still hold 
that this theory does not explain the crux. 
It was not my business in the short preface 
to the Oxford text to examine and argue at 
length against any theory that might have 
been started. Anyone interested in such 
things can pursue them in periodicals. I 
therefore endeavoured to compress in my 


preface what appeared to me to be material : 
brevity above all things was necessary. A 
statement of a theory which I judged un- 
sound was not, in my opinion, a necessary 
addition to my preface. 

Winterfeld’s theory attempts to account 
for the disappearance of the 34 lines of the 
Oxford manuscript from the other manu- 
scripts thus. Having remarked that P and 
the Aarau fragments have 29 lines on a 
page, Winterfeld conjectured the loss of a 
page of 29 lines from the archetype of our 
MSS. other than O, that is to say ‘34 minus 
5,’ says Mr. Housman, ‘uu. 30-34 being the 
remnant out of which 346-348 were fabri- 
cated.’ Now in order to square with the 
hypothetical loss of a page of 29 lines this 
theory involves the following assumptions : 

(1) The assumption that 30-34 must be 
subtracted, in order to yield the desired 
page of 29 lines. 

(2) The further assumption that 30-34 
were cut down so as to produce 346-348 
of the vulgate text, which Mr. Housman 
explains ‘by supposing that the scribe 
glanced from ‘ custo-des’ in 32 to ‘ pru-dens’ 
in 34, thus omitting ‘qui nunc...prudens’ 
and leaving the defective verse custodes et ab 
illis incipit uxor, which was then com- 
pleted by inserting “‘ cauta est ”’ ((.R. xv. 
265). 

(3) The further assumption that these 
five lines succeeding the lost page having 
been preserved and reduced by the roving 
eye of the scribe to the required three, were 
then not suffered to remain where they 
presumably ought to have followed after 
365, but were conveniently whisked off by 
the obsequious scribe of the wandering eye 
and dumped down after line 345 in order 
to oblige Messrs. Winterfeld and Housman, 
and to enable the latter to confront me 
with this remarkable theory. 

Last, but by no means least, this theory 
fails to explain how the two lines found in 
the Oxford manuscript after vi. 373 (373a 6 
in my text, mangonum—relicti) vanished 
from the other manuscripts ; the explanation 
is obvious if my view be accepted. I allow 
that it is supposed that the lines were in- 
serted in the margin of the lost original of 
the Oxford manuscript ; and were copied by 
the scribe of O into the text. But this is 
mere supposition. 

The nature and quantity of the assump- 
tions and difficulties involved in Winter- 
feld’s theory seem to me sufficient to re- 
fute it. 

The question I insist upon is this, if 
Winterfeld’s theory be accepted. By what 
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extraordinary process, if O is a mere manu- 
script of the w class, comes it about that 
it preserves several unique and valuable 
readings, and that it alone preserves the 
unique additions? Why should those 
unique additions have passed out of all 
the other » manuscripts? Why in the 
hundreds of such manuscripts that have 
been examined is there no trace of them? 


It is rather because O comes from a source 
different from that of w, than that it alone 
has been augmented accidentally by these 
inserted additions. If O were a mere manu- 
script of the w class, as Mr. Housman 
contends, it would agree with w throughout, 
which it does not. 
8. G. Owen. 


REPORT. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—MICHAELMAS TERM, 1903. 


Papers were read this Term as follows :— 


October 30th: On recent literary discoveries at 
Oxyrhynchus, with especial reference to a new epi- 
tome of Livy xlvii-lv, by Dr. GRENFELL. 


November 6th: (a) On Aristotle’s notion of 7d 
diapavés, by Mr. JosErn. It is tolerably plain 
that in defining colour as the limit of the 
diaphanous, Aristotle did not mean that it 
bounded the transparent medium between the eye 
and the coloured body, but that the coloured body 
itself was in some sense diaphanous, and became 
coloured through its own definite limitation. For (i) 
it could not be a definition of colour, to say that it 
terminated a transparent medium: (ii) his words 
are 7d Tov diapavovs ev wpiopevy wépas (de 
Sens. 439 b 11): (iii) light is contiasted with colour 
as being év dopiorw TG diapave? (ib. 489 a 27). (So 
far as such indeterminate bodies—air and water are 
the obvious instances—are coloured, it seems to be 
due to their limitation by that in which they are 
contained ; and the fact that their contour changes 
to suit the receptacle accounts for the shifting 
nature of the colours seen in them. Alexander how- 
ever gives a somewhat different explanation ; holding 
that the colours of bodies are diffused through these 
transparent media, in the same way as they pass 
through the transparent humour in the eye to the 
mp@tov aig@nriudy behind it: in this case however 
the eye ought to receive or apprehend not the colour 
of the object but the diffused colour produced in the 
xépn. On the other hand, Aristotle’s explanation 
fails if applied to glass, or the crystalline heavens. 

It is tempting to think that the diaphanous was 
to Aristotle not the body, but something filling the 
same space with the body, like the luminiferous 
ether. It was taken so by Stobaeus (Zel. Phys. i. 
17, p. 366), yet the view is untenable. For in speak- 
ing of light (de An. 1, vii. 418 b 14), Aristotle tells 
us that it can be neither body nor an efflux of any 
body, on the express ground that two bodies cannot 
be in the same place. It is true that the body with 
which illuminated space is already occupied is there 
7d diapaves : for light is called rupds } Tivds 
mapovola év diapaver; but 7d cannot 
mean a body which is diaphanous ovd« &AAo Tt dv, or 
there could be no d:apaves ; since 
the hypothesis that the diaphanous is «distributed 
through the interstices of another body like water 

in earth, is excluded by the statement (de Sens. 
439 b 8, cf. 438 b 24) that all bodies are diaphanous 
more or less. We might suppose then that rd d:a- 


gavés is that which is diaphanous &AAo 7: dy—not 
as glass is glass, but as glass is transparent. ‘This 
however will not suit with the definition of colour 
above quoted, nor with the passage de Sens. 439 a 
21 b 12, where colour is explained to be not mépas 
but év wépari, and év wépar: not of bodies but of a 
Kowh pvots Kal divamis, xwpioTh odk Forw, ev 
tovtots tori, kal tots &AAots evumdpxet, 
Tois mev Tois Hrrov ; although in 439 b 12 
(kal abtav Siapavaer, olov Ka) ef 
To.ovrov) Ta are clearly diaphanous &AAo 
évra. It remains then to take 7d diaavés (where it 
does not mean the diaphanous body) as meaning the 
attribute of diaphaneity ; and Alexander accordingly 
uses diaddvera sometimes as its equivalent (¢.g. vol. 

ii. p, 147, 27 of the Berlin ed.). But this involves 
us in another difficulty ; for no quality can be ex- 
tended ; square can be only a ouuBeBnxéds of blue ; 
and colour (or rather the coloured) should be the 
limit or surface not of the diaphanous in a body, but 
of the body itself. Much then as we may be dis- 

posed to commend Aristotle for holding that it was 

the same nature which is illuminated in air or other 

transparent media, and coloured in earth or flower, 

we cannot credit him with a consistent view of his 

own statement. 

Aristotle’s account of the genesis of different 
colours is also involved in grave difficulties. As the 
indeterminate diaphanous is actually light through 
the presence of fire, so the determinate diaphanous 
is actually coloured through the presence of the same 
element ; and white is in the latter what light is in 
the former ; while black in the latter corresponds to 
darkness in the former (439 b 16). Now darkness 
is the privation of light in the diaphanous ; and 
black the privation of whiteness in the same (442 a 
25): but this privation arises through the absence of 
an illuminant: so that the difference of black and 
white takes place through the absence or presence of 
fire in a body of constant diaphaneity. On the other 
hand in de Gen. An. 780 a 33, black is said to be 
that which is not naturally diaphanous; and the 
difference of black and white would depend on the 
degree of diaphanous matter in a body; in which 
case what becomes of the statement that all bodies 
are more or less diaphanous ? (cf. de Sens. 439 b 8). 

Since the remaining colours arise through the _ 
various admixture of black and white, the solution 
of the last problem is crucial for them also. There 
are three ways in which such admixture may be 
conceived to occur: (i) by juxtaposition of minima 
that are severally white and black ; but though this 
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might produce an appearance of gray at a distance, 
it will not explain the colours that really belong to the 
body and do not depend on our relation to it : (ii) by 
superposition of black and white, or vice-versa ; the 
reasons for rejecting this view are not set out : (iii) by 
chemical mixture of the black and white bodies ; 
whereby their colours are also mixed in any the 
least parts of them (439 b 18 sq.). 

About Aristotle’s whole theory it may be fairly 
said (except perhaps the part quoted in the last 
paragraph), that it is singularly incapable of proof or 
disproof. He was acute in criticizing the theories of 
others ; but his own escape criticism because they 
suggest no precise physical process. To say that light 
arises by the presence of an illuminant (7d pwriferw 
mepuxds) in the diaphanous, is to explain nothing : 
but it offers no handle to refutation. Nor does it 
help us to be told that we see because the colour of 
a body moves the diaphanous to affect our sight. 
The sensible form again is transmitted to the organ 
of sense : but how, we are not told. The doctrine of 
effluxes at any rate aliquid ex philosophia naturali, 
et rerum naturam, et experientiam, et corpora, sapit ; 
Aristotle gave some good reasons however for think- 
ing it false. But to his own theory Bacon’s praise is 
justly denied ; and so far as his special physical doc- 
trines were concerned (not his biology, nor his in- 
vestigation of the first principles of physics) the 
attacks made on him at the dawn of modern science 
seem to be justified. 

(6) On the interpretation of Plato Republic 437- 
438, and on the text and interpretation of 376 p, 
405 B, 592 B, 619, by Mr. H. RicHarps, 


November 13th: On ,the pronunciation of the 
letter Z and other consonants in Classical Attic, by 
Mr, Evuiorr. The writer examined some points in 
connexion with 6, ¢, and x, and suggested that their 
pronunciation as spirants first arose before a second 
aspirated consonant or another consonant where the 
pronunciation of a preceding aspirate was most 
difficult; so that for 9@ the value f+it+h 
preceded f+ Eng. th. The pronunciation of ¢ 
he considered the most difficult problem connected 
with Attic pronunciation. He showed that the state- 
ments of Blass, Meisterhans, and others on this 
question could not be implicitly trusted, and 
brought forward later evidence which must also be 
taken into account, ¢.g. wéAAere as a dactyl before 
(edyvure in Timotheus 203. In Greek, (arose from (1) 
2d, e.g. b{os, Arm. ost., Goth. ast-s ; (2) di, e.g. Zevs, 
ppovriCw, cf. ppovrid-os ; (3) gi, c.g. wel(wy, cf. uéyas, 
ord(w, cf. oraydv ; (4) perhaps from 
sandhi,* 75 ivydv ; (5): post-classical ¢ sometimes 
from a, ¢.g. Zuvpvaios. He examined recent attempts 
to show that ¢ never arose from zd, and considered 
them unsuccessful ; Ard- 
(oros = Aids-5oros, etc. Cf. also”A¢wros( Herodotus) = 
Ashdod, and ’Qpoud (ns = Auramazda, The pronuncia- 
tion of ¢ varied in different dialects. With variation 
between zd and dz may be compared evoxduevos= 
eviduevos and opvxh=yuxh in Attic inscriptions. 
He examined the evidence of Plato, Aristotle, the 
grammarians, Comparative Philology, Greek phone- 
tic laws, mis-spellings and confusions, parallels in 
other languages, transliterations from and into 
Greek, etc., and suggested a solution which seemed 
to him on the whole to harmonize best with all the 
evidence and to offer fewest difficulties. The writer 
hopes to publish his investigations about the pro- 
nunciation of ¢ more fully later. 


November 20th. On the date and place of the 
Homeric Hymns (a summary of a work in press), by 
Mr. ALLEN. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


November 27th: On the ambiguity in the use ‘of 
the term gvots in the later Greek Philosophy, by 
Dr. BussELL. 

The paper dealt with’the subject under the follow- 


ing heads: 
A. 


(1) Nature always an ambiguous term. (2) Greek 
thought began with a full-fledged theory of Evolu- 
tion. (3) The Primitive substance gradually identi- 
fied with God, or rather styled by divine names ; 
and set over against the illusive world of phenomena. 
(4) This becomes humanized and transcendental in 
Anaxagoras. (5) For every system (even of avowed 
Monism) tends to separate active and passive ele- 
ments. (6) Individual life and personality is a lapse 
from perfection of original Unity. 


B 


(1) The whole outlook changes at Athens in the 
epoch of Humanism. Creation and the visible world 
not a Fall, but a divine work (reaction against the 
radical pessimism of Pre-Socratics). (2) Humanistic 
Teleology : its value and its mischievous influence. 
(3) In the fourth century (B.c.) the trend of thought 
is sceptical and pessimistic. (4) Providence, in the 
strict sense, excluded from the nether sphere. (5) 
Euripides is typical of this spirit: man a plaything 
of inscrutable powers. (6) Life is uncertain and un- 
moral, (7) Conception of Deity confusedly defined 
in terms of force, wisdom, and moral recompense. (8) 
Early zest in physical science expires in detachment 
and doubt. (9) Pessimism in Plato’s ‘ Laws.’ 

C. 

(1) Momentary arrest of this tendency by Aris- 
totelian optimism and interest in details. (2) Yet 
even here, Dualism in conception of Nature ; division 
of the natural and supernatural Domains. (3) 
Highest duty of man to escape to realms of pure 
thought. 


(1) Individual aim of all post-Aristotelian Schools. 
(2) Revolt of the INDIVIDUAL and against the un- 
accountable latent in Aristotle, explicit in his suc- 
(3) Actively sensitive personality, —power- 


cessors. 
less and ill at ease. (4) Jettison of all that is not 
our own. (5) The insignificant residuum is Gop. 


(6) Complete submission to chance and necessity ; 
though in devout natures this surrender is palliated 
by e*. (7) The single power—a congeries of 
qualities (natural, intellectual, moral). 

E 


(1) The Dilemma as to ‘ Nature.’ (2) Began with 
a prudential counsel ‘ Be simple ’ (an appeal for con- 
sistency ; for self-realization). (8) According to 
Nature—according to Reason—according to ‘ Virtue’ 
(excellence). (4) In spite of its appareat objectivity, 
this standard perilously subjective. (5) Though re- 
acting against this Idealism the Stoics retain con- 
ception of purpose and end. (6) Let there be 
harmony of inward and outer principle. (7) Cleanthes 
first emphasized surrender to the outer Nature. (8) 
This nature, defined as a self-moving snd moral 
power has yet no intelligible purpose. (9) The 
Sage’s duty to enter Nirvana. (10) A_ strictly 
mechanical view of Nature led Epicurus to brighter 
conception of life. (11) He secured what Stoics 
never could attain: a modified certainty and free- 
will. (12) Expulsion of the notion of Providence 
(from a ages and automatic realm). (13) 
Essentially modern view of life. (14) Sceptics, still 
more practical, return to active and civic duties made 
possible by the elimination of superstition and senti- 
ment. 
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December 4th: On some recent views on the 
authenticity of the Twelve Tables, by Mr. 
GREENIDGE. The views considered were those of 
Pais and Lambert. The problem of the character of 
the Annales Maximi was examined and the view was 
taken that the sources of the Fasti for the middle of 
the fifth century B.c. are undiscoverable. It was 
maintained that -the history of the Leges Regiae 
furnishes no warrant for the view that Granius 
Flaccus first formed them into a code and thus 
played a part analogous to that assigned by Lambert 
to Aelius Paetus in the making of the Twelve Tables. 
The publication, of the Tables, their language, style, 
and the work of their commentators were then ex- 


amined : and the conclusion was reached that, im 
spite of the defects of the traditions connected with 
them, no argument fatal to their antiquity had been 
adduced by recent critics. The internal arguments 
against their genuineness were held to be of an a 
priori and arbitrary character and to be based on 
general assumptions of the insecurity of early Roman 
traditions. An attempt was made to exhibit the 
extreme difficulty of reconstructing an intelligible 
account of the history of Roman procedure, if the: 
existence of an early code is denied. The paper will 
be published. 
Lewis R. FARNELL, 
Hon. Sec. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


SOME NOTES ON THE ANCIENT 
GREEK SCULPTURE EXHIBITED AT 
THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS 
CLUB. 


Notuine has appeared to me more im- 
portant to the advancement of the study of 
Classical Archaeology than the careful and 
systematic comparative study of style as it 
was practised by the late Heinrich v. Brunn. 
We owe to this line of study the rich accre- 
tion to our store of knowledge concerning 
Greek sculpture which forms the centre for 
the study of ancient art and from which the 
serious students of mediaeval and Renaissance 
painting have in our days borrowed their 
methods and advanced their departments of 
knowledge. 

The more I feel this the greater appears 
to me the responsibility of maintaining the 
serious and conscientious character of such 
study and of protesting against all that 
might cause a deterioration of those 
methods and bring the study into disre- 
pute. 

The recent exhibition of works of classical 
art from private collections in Great Britain 
organised by the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
in London afforded great scope for the appli- 
cation of such methods of study. We must 
be grateful to the Committee for having or- 
ganised it and to Mrs. Strong for having so 
speedily put into the hands of the visitor a 
catalogue, which not only helped to make 
the exhibition intelligible, but was also a 
wonderful achievement in putting together 
in so short a time a great deal of informa- 
tion from extant works and from archaeo- 
logical literature to illustrate each work. 


1 Several causes, none of them connected with 
the editing of this Review, have led to the regret- 
able postponement of the publication of these notes 
a last summer while the exhibition was open. — 


All the more is it to be deplored that the 
spirit in which these identifications are put 
is far from showing the conscientious scien- 
tific balance which is required for the 
maintenance of sound method and the 
credit of the study as a whole. This is 
especially due to the loyal adherence which 
Mrs. Strong gives to Dr. Furtwingler, 
whose professed disciple she has shown her- 
self to be for some time and whose methods 
of proceeding (in this department, at all 
events,) I strongly feel, tend to endanger 
the sound methods of enquiry into the style 
of ancient sculpture. She thus not only 
herself accepts such doubtful identifications 
as fully established; but by the dogmatic 
publication leads the uncritical to follow and 
to assume similar tone and method which 
will ultimately tend, I am convinced, to 


bring into discredit a line of study in which | 


I have full faith and the advancement of 
which I have ever had most at heart. I 
shall point out some of the most striking 
instances selecting the more important 
works, in which I think these errors have 
been committed. I shall endeavour to put 
my objections as concisely as possible. The 
numbers given are those in the catalogue 
as presented to the visitors while the exhibi- 
tion was open. 

No. 46.—Heap or Zeus. I will begin 
with one of the most striking works—at 
least one which deserves most eminent con- 
sideration, if we accept Prof. Furtwangler’s 
estimate of it. Mrs. Strong here quotes 
the <ipsissima verba of her master, who 
says of it: ‘It is a Greek work of the great 
period of Pheidias (450-440)... .. Our 
Roman copies in marble of bearded heads of 
gods from the Pheidian period appear coarse, 
empty and dead beside this wonderful Greek 
work. I am acquainted with no second 
work at all, in sculpture in the round, that 
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affords us, even approximately, so high a 
conception of the sublimity of the images of 
gods in the greatest period of Attic art, 
combined with such a freshness and delicacy 
of execution. It may be conjectured that 
the head belonged to the model for a large 
statue. It is, in any case, by the hand of 
one of the first masters of Greece, and a 
work entirely wntque [the italics are his] in 
character ; I know nothing similar to, or 
comparable with, it.’ 

Now the last sentence is clear for obvious 
reasons. This is a bold statement of opinion. 
I am only astonished that the boldness and 
outspokenness have not been carried a step 
further. For it appears to me manifest 
that what is suggested, or at least hinted at, 
is: that this terra-cotta head may be Phei- 
dias’s model for a head of Zeus, if not the 
Olympian Zeus. 

Instead of the fifth century B.c. it appears 
to me most probable that this head was 
manufactured in the nineteenth or twentieth 
century a.D.,and this would in great part 
account for its ‘wniqueness’ in the light 
of ancient sculpture. The work manifests 
a mixture of periods, styles and techniques, 
the leading characteristics of which had not 
been fully realised by the maker of the 
terra-cotta ; their unintelligent fusion makes 
the general aspect of this head so singular 
when placed among works of the Pheidian 
period—so ‘unique.’ The main character 
was evidently borrowed from, and was 
meant to convey the general impression 
of, the bronze style in archaic heads. 
It almost looks as if the face had been 
made from a squeeze of such an earlier 
bronze. We thus have the peculiar sharp- 
ness in the line of the brow and in the 
eyelids, the almost archaic curve of the 
moustache. We are led to expect the 
well-defined semi-circular tuft of hair laid 
over the beard immediately below the 
middle of the underlip, as we find it in heads 
of Dionysus on Naxian coins and on so many 
specimens of archaic art. Yet, in strong 
contrast to this early bronze treatment we 
find a blend of the marble and clay treat- 
ment in the modelling of the longer locks 
of the beard. It is true they aim at the 
strict conventional symmetry which marks 
the genuine archaic bronzes ; but the maker 
fails to keep up this character of regularity 
and breaks into the freedom of a later period 
with its feeling for texture or more acci- 
dental arrangements of real life. The 
variety of line and light and shade in the 
rich hair on the head is certainly not war- 
ranted by the marked archaism of the eyes 


and the moustache. The individual locks, 
moreover, in hair and beard are not sharply 
defined and chiselled in their regular 
curves ; but end in thick and washed out 
loops and curves, as the clay modeller or 
one working for marble would naturally 
render them. This coarseness of modelling 
and inelaboration in detail is still more 
noticeable in the locks behind the head and 
show the modern craftsman unable to carry 
through the part of the archaic Greek bronze- 
worker. Even in the detail-work of the 
moustache, in which the earlier style is 
imitated as regards the general outline, the 
elaboration of the part immediately below 
the nose is coarse and bungling. 

As regards the actual terra-cotta itself 
and its manifest assertion of genuine 
antiquity, we must at once ask why the 
very striking antique corrosion on the 
face was in no way extended to the 
beard. One would naturally have expected 
that such coating, which comes from the 
ground in which the antique is imbedded 
for ages, would have shown itself on some 
parts at least of the beard. Further, on 
the right side of the middle of the lip 
there is a scratch through the smooth 
surface of the red thickening. This 
evidently is meant to be a vicissitude 
affecting the work during the ages of its 
sepulture after the terra-cotta (which is of 
exceptional hardness) was baked. For in a 
work so carefully finished such a noticeable 
flaw would at once have been smoothed 
down while the clay was soft if it had 
occurred before baking. Yet if it had 
been the wear and tear of time which 
produced this broad scratch, the edges of 
the scratch in the hard clay would have 
been sharp and corrugated when examined 
under a magnifying glass. As it is, this 
‘scratch’ was however made smoothly in 
the soft clay while the ‘artist’ was pro- 
ducing his antique. 

Even if I am wrong in my imputation 
of forgery—and I have no reason to admit 
that I am—the work could then only 
belong to the late archaising period, when 
early styles were imitated or works of 
eclectic character were fashioned, and it 
would then be far removed from the period 
when it ‘served as a model for a large 
statue’ of Pheidian art. 

No. 22.—This Heap or ApHRoDITE be- 
longing to Lord Leconfield is undoubtedly a 
beautiful work. But from admitting this 
to stamping it as an original work by 
Praxiteles is a great step, against which I 
wish to protest vigorously. We must 
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never forget that there are no more beauti- 
ful works of ancient art extant than the 
Aphrodite of Melos and the Nike of 
Samothrace. Yet we are not justified in 
ascribing them to any one of the great 
masters of ancient Greece. It is true 
Mrs. Strong here slightly tones down the 
dogmatism of her master when accepting 
his identification. After maintaining that 
it belongs to the same class as the Hermes 
by Praxiteles and ‘to kindred original 
works of the same period,’ she proceeds: 
‘It is safe, therefore, to conjecture that the 
same artist made both the Hermes and the 
Aphrodite now exhibited.’ But the 
impression conveyed to the reader is that 
the work is distinctly a Greek original of 
the age of Praxiteles, most probably by 
the hand of that master. Professor 
Furtwingler himself says (Masterpieces, p. 
345): ‘ Although we can bring forward no 
literary witness to help in the identification 
of this head, we are, I think, completely 
justitied on technical and stylistic grounds 
in maintaining that it is a real Greek 
original by the artist of the Hermes.’ 
Now it is precisely on these ‘stylistic 
grounds’ that it appears to me impossible 
to maintain that the Leconfield Aphrodite 
is an original by the hand of the master of 
the Hermes—if such studies of style are 
pursued with accuracy and not by means of 
general and inaccurate phrases. 

To begin with the technique. There are 
in the Leconfield head coarsenesses and 
exaggerations which must be contrasted 
with the work on the Hermes. If the 
drill has been used in both (the drill, by 
the way, was already used in sculpture in 
the fifth century B.C.) its use in the finished 
working of the face is disturbingly manifest 
in the Lecontield head, while no traces in 
the Hermes remain as in the corners of the 
mouth of the Aphrodite. The roughness 
in the treatment of the hair is introduced at 
the cost of the indication of its texture, 
whereas in the Hermes the rough blocking 
out of the short curls when contrasted with 
the smooth modelling of the face emphasises 
the difference of texture and, by its very 
irregularity, produces that vivid impression 
of its true nature. In the Aphrodite the 
regularity of the deeper modelling of the 
strands of hair has been maintained, nay it 
has been flattened out and made common- 
place in composition and line, losing its true 
indication of texture the more we get to the 
back. In this respect it is far inferior to 
the composition and treatment of the hair in 
most of the replicas of the ‘ Cnidian’ type of 


Aphrodite.! Compare especially the profile 
view. Nor, in comparison with these, is 
the Leconfield head helped by the roughness to 
the actual surface ; for the smoother and 
more careful waving of the strands in the 
‘Kaufmann head? at Berlin, even in the 
Vatican replica, gives more life and real 
texture to the hair. The roughening treat- 
ment has been applied in an unintelligent 
manner. On the other hand the smooth 
coating or polish, as if the hair on the face 
had been treated with wax—perhaps a form 
of circumlitio—is more pronounced and 
obtrusive than in the Hermes and, as we 
shall see, points to a later period. 

As regards the general composition: I 
fail to see in it the proportions of the more 
elongated head of Hermes. It is true it 
resembles in this pomt the ‘ Kaufmann’ 
head to a certain degree ; but again is in 
contrast to the long face of the Vatican 
Aphrodite. But where the composition is 
most at fault—a blemish in the work 
unworthy of one of the greatest masters—is 
in the relation and proportion between head 
and neck. 

I must at once remark here that Plate 
XVITin Furtwangler’s Masterpieces does not 
convey a trueimpression of the work in this 
as well as in other respects. Whether this 
is due to a defective photograph or to 
interference with the copper plate I cannot 
decide. The illustration in Vol. ii. p. 305 
of Collignon’s Hist. d. 1. Sculpt. Gr., and on 
pp. 278 and 279 of Klein’s Praxiteles are 
more accurate. The abnormal thickness of 
the long neck in a female figure, broader in 
the base than the broadest part of the face, 
differs from all the other types of Aphrodite 
known to me and is one of the elements 
counteracting the harmonious impressions 
of the whole as a perfect work of art. 

But this disturbing effect is increased by 
the detailed elaboration of the neck, about 
which Prof. Furtwingler says: ... ‘the 
Euboulus [the Praxitelean origin of which 
is far from being beyond dispute] is recalled 
. ... more especially by the treatment of 
the neck, the flesh of which is rendered 
with the softness of nature, but without a 
trace of feebleness.’? What does this last 
phrase mean? Why compare the muscular 
firmness of a male portrait bust—even if it 
offered the slightest analogy (which it does 
not)—to the neck of Aphrodite? As a 
matter of fact, thick, fleshy redundant rolls 
of flesh run horizontally along the broad 

1 Cf. Michaelis, J.2Z.S. vol. viii. p. 324 seq., Pl. 
LXXX. 
2 Conze, Antike Denkm. p. 30, Pl. XLI. 
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neck of the Leconfield Aphrodite mechani- 
cally indicated by round ridges and straight 
chisel cuts—a technical treatment and a 
character of style which I defy anyone to 
show in any part of the nude modelling of 
the Hermes. It distinctly points to a later 
period. 

There are are some further details of ‘style’ 
upon which Prof. Furtwingler bases his 
identification : ‘The round skull and the ear, 
with its lobe well detached from the cheek, 
its wide opening, and the narrow fold of the 
cartilage, exactly resemble the Olympian 
Hermes.’ Now the treatment of the ear 
manifests a most singular feature. It is 
placed unusually low in the head. Whereas 
the bottom of the lobe in the Hermes is ina 
line with the upper part of the tip of the 
nose, in the Leconfield head it is parallel 
with the lower lip. The lobe, moreover, in 
the Aphrodite is mechanically worked in a 
long rounded point, without much indication 
of cartilage by means of modelling ; in the 
Hermes it is acomparatively broad, shorter 
and flattened semi-circle with much greater 
indication of the cartilage by means of 
modelling. 

He continues : ‘ Again, the mouth of the 
Petworth Aphrodite finds its closest analogy 
in that of the Hermes, especially in the deli- 
cate transition between the lips and the sur- 
rounding surfaces, which is an unmistak- 
able mark of late Praxitelean art.’ This 
latter phrase appears to mean that there is 
no clear distinction between the ‘ red’ of the 
lip and the skin—which is certainly a 
marked peculiarity, or fault, in the Leconfield 
head, but which certainly is not to be found 
in the delicate precision with which the 
‘red’ of the upper lip is defined in the 
Hermes. I have already referred to the 
coarse way in which the drill has been used 
at the corners of the mouth which cannot be 
found in the Hermes. 

The eyes do maintain the ‘ Praxitelean’ 
character ; though here too the Hermes shows 
more firmness in the plain sweep of the 
upper lid of which more is made visible in 
the full-face view. 

Professor Furtwingler’s —‘ ground of 
technique and style’ can in no way be con- 
sidered conclusive in making this head a work 
by the hand of the master of the Hermes. 
It is of later origin. The treatment in the 
folds of the neck and the shiny polish of the 
surface point to a similar character of work 
as is found in the Vénus Accroupie from 
Vienne! in the Louvre, which I have long 

10, Rayet, Mon. Ant. Pl. 53; Reinach, Réper- 
wire, etc., ii. p. 371, 4. 


maintained illustrates characteristics as 
cribed to Kephisodotus II the son of 
Praxiteles. We might hypothetically ascribe 
the Leconfield head to that master or school. 

No. 25.—A Heap or Hermes at Chats- 
worth is made far too much of. To say the 
least the head has been worked over so much 
that very little of the original surface 
remains—perhaps only the portion in front 
of the right ear.—Because of the tightly 
fitting curls this head is supposed to con- 
tain ‘Myronian elements,’ nay Professor 
Furtwingler? refers it to ‘the Hermes 
statue in the Vatican with the inscription 
“ Ingenui,” in the style of Myron,’ which 
he maintains already shows a type of head 
which must be described as the direct pre- 
cursor of the one here described. Both the 
Chatsworth head and the Vatican Hermes 
are much later works and have nothing in 
common with Myron except, perhaps, the 
‘ little tight curls.’ 

No. 8.—A far nobler work is the large 
Bronze Heap or from Chatsworth. 
Here Mrs. Strong manifests greater inde- 
pendence ; for she says : ‘ Otherwise the head 
is difficult to place within any known school.’ 
Professor Furtwangler ° fixes the date of this 
bronze to about the year 460 B.c. In view 
of the date and character of the Delphic 
Charioteer (and it is best to compare original 
bronze with original bronze) this date seems 
to me far too late. And when he ascribes 
the statue to Pythagoras of Rhegium, he 
appears to me to have ignored the main 
features of that artist and of the date and 
character of the Chatsworth bronze. One 
of the most striking characteristics of the 
head is its solemn severity, which must have 
been increased by the absolutely straight 
position on the neck, the neck being at right 
angles to the chest. This is not quite in 
keeping with the main characteristics of 
Pythagoras which Prof. Furtwiingler gives 
(coupling him in that respect with Myron) in 
the following terms (p. 12): ‘Both Myron and 
Pythagoras, the great rivals, stand together 
in antithesis to the Argive art of their 
time: while the latter remained content in 
finding the ideal of the figure standing in 
repose, the former strove to grasp and to 
fix movement; a fresh and fiery spirit 
distinguishes both from the Peloponnesians.’ 
I cannot see much evidence of this spirit in 
the Chatsworth head. As an hypothesis I 
venture to suggest that the Chatsworth 
bronze might with more probability convey 
to us some idea of the famous Apollo 


2 J.H.S. xxi. p. 215. 
3 Intermezzi, p. 5 and p. 11. 
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statues by Kanachos of Sicyon as illustrated 
by the Piombino bronze! in the Louvre and 
the Payne-Knight bronze? in the British 
Museum. The provenance of the head from 
Smyrna would make this the more probable. 
Weare much nearer the period of Pythagoras 
and Myron in No. 12, Mr. Warren’s remark- 
able Statuette or Herakues. This, in pre- 
servation and in exquisiteness of execution, 
is the finest Greek marble copy of an earlier 
original (probably of bronze) with which 1 
am acquainted. Of Myronian style I can 
see nothing. The nearest types are the so- 
called ‘ Apollo or Athlete on the Omphalos’ 
at Athens, or the Choiseul-Graftier ‘ Apollo’ 
(I must adhere to my interpretation of 
Athletes) in the British Museum. If those 
are right who see in these statues Attic 
work and ascribe the original to Kalamis 
(and they must not then ascribe the Delphic 
Charioteer to that school or artist) then this 
Herakles may be assigned to the same 
origin. But I still hold that my attribu- 
tion of those so-called Apollos to Pytha- 
goras* is the more probable (and in such 
cases it can only be a question of greater or 
less probability), and on the same ground 
I should see in this statuette of Herakles an 
illustration of that art. The excellent 
Large Votive Bronze oF A 
Yourn, also belonging to Mr. Warren (No. 
36) belongs to the same period as the marble 
Herakles. 

I regret that there is not space to treat 
of some of the bronzes from the remark- 
able collection brought together in that 
exhibition. 

No. 50.—Let me end with a remark on 
the important Retier of Athena in Lans- 
downe house. Of this Athena Mrs. Strong 
says :‘ This figure of the goddess is clearly 
inspired by the “ Lemnian Athena” of 
Pheidias, two copies of which have lately 
been identified’ [by Furtwingler]. Now 
Professor Furtwiingler’s brilliant hypothesis 
that the Dresden and Cassel torsos of Athena, 
upon which he has placed the charming 
head from Bologna, represent the Lemnian 
Athena is perfectly justified and has much 
in its favour. But it still remains an 
hypothesis. To make it, as is constantly 
done by him and his followers, the very 
starting point for our knowledge of the 
whole art of Pheidias is in no way justifiable. 
I confess that, though in some respects I 


2 Ibid. . p. 3 

3 See Tis. i. (1880), pp. 168-201, and ii. pp. 
3382-351; and Essays on the Art of Pheidias, ‘pp. 
323 seq. 


am favourably impressed by the hypothesis, 
there are elements in the head, in the torso 
itself, and in the combination of both in the 
statue as a whole, which make me feel 
doubts as to its Pheidian character. If the 
Lemnian Athena was bare-headed (as is 
highly probable, though not certain) I 
cannot see how the Athena on the Lans- 
downe relief, with the long hair down the 
back and the absolutely different drapery 
can be ‘inspired by the Lemnian Athena’ 
as identified by Furtwingler, where the 
short hair, different drapery and different 
pose, show no direct relationship. On the 
other hand, the Athena from the Lansdowne 
relief bears the closest resemblance in all 
these points to the maidens from the frieze 
of the Parthenon. The Lansdowne relief 
may therefore bring us much nearer to the 
type of the Lemnian Athena than does 
Furtwiingler’s statue. 

In these notes I have said enough to 
justify my protest against the methods of 
pursuing the study of comparative style 
as practised by Professor Furtwiangler. 
The more I believe in the importance of 
this central method of archaeological study 
and the results to be derived from it, and 
the more I believe in a right way of follow- 
ing it, the more do I deplore the spread- 
of hasty and misleading work in _ this 
direction. 

WALDSTEIN. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
C.R. 1903, p. 328.) 


THE most important results of the Forum 
excavations during the past six months are 
still the discoveries made in the prehistoric 
necropolis close to the temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina, They are very fully reported 
in the Notizie degli Scavi 1903, pp. 
123-170 4 and pp. 375-427. 

The tomb A which was a cremation 
burial® has been already described (Not. 


4 Prof. Vaglieri gives a long summary of this 
report in the Bullettino Comunale, 1903, pp. 252-271. 
The illustrations used in the report in the Notizie 
degli Scavi are largely used here : and individuals or 
libraries who subscribe to both periodicals may be 
pardoned for wishing that the contents of the two 
were rather more independent of one another, if they 
are both to continue a separate existence (cf. C.R. 
1903, p. 329). The validity of Prof. Vaglieri’s 
objection to the title of Comm. Boni’s second 
report (Sepolcreto del Septimontium preromuleo) is 
doubtful. 

5 In mentioning the discovery in C.R. 1902, p. 
285, I incorrectly called it a tomb ‘a fossa’ (in a 
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Scav. 1902, pp. 96-111). In the first 
report, which is very fully and well 
illustrated, an account is given of tombs 
B—F. 

Tomb B was an inhumation burial in a 
rectangular trench : it has not as yet been 
entirely explored. A little way to the 
south, and in the stratum overlying the 
cemetery, was found the skeleton of a new- 
born colt, the bones being arranged in a 
circle about 1 foot 4 inches in diameter. 
The religious significance of such a sacrifice 
is unknown to us. 

Among the tombs there are also several 
small mounds (three have so far been 
recognized) composed of burnt material, 
probably of primitive huts used for habit- 
ation, no doubt after the necropolis had 
passed out of use. The site has further 
been disturbed by the introduction of wells 
of three classes: the oldest are dug through 
the hard clayey soil, and are unlined: then 
come those lined with a dolium of terracotta. 
Both of these have footholes cut in the 
earth and may, according to Comm. Boni, 
belong to the period of the Kings, or at any 
rate to the early Republic: while the third 
class, which are attributed by him to the 
later Republic, are lined with slabs of tufa, 
and have the footholes cut in these. 

The primitive extent of the necropolis 
cannot be determined, as the area at present 
under exploration is limited by Roman 
buildings on all four sides—by the steps of 
the temple of Antoninus and Faustina on 
the north-west, by a large concrete found- 
ation on the north-east, by the so-called 
prison (C.R. 1902 p. 286) on the south- 
east, and by the Sacra Via on the south- 
west. 

The site was still further disturbed dur- 
ing the early mediaeval period (perhaps the 
eighth century) when some latrine shafts 
were dug. At the bottom of one of them 
was a slab of tufa, the lid of the cremation 
tomb C, which consisted of a dolium about 2 
feet high, containing a hut urn, in which 
were burnt bones and several vases, in two 
of which were found the bones of fish and 
of animals, remains perhaps of the funeral 
feast. 

Close to it and a little to the north was 
the tomb D, the inhumation tomb of an 
infant, which had been buried in an oak 
rectangular trench) whereas I should have said ‘a 
pozzo’ (in a circular shaft), these being the two main 
classes, here as elsewhere (C.2?. 1903, p. 328). My 
excuse must be that in the official account the hole is 
spoken of as ‘una fossa o pozzetto scavato nel 


terreno’ a confusion which destroys the distinction 
entirely. 


coffin, of which traces were found, together 
with some pottery. 

E, F, were two other burials of infants 
between 20 and 30 months old, one in two 
ovoidal vases, the other in a dolium belong- 
ing according to Comm. Boni to a far later 
date, inasmuch as they are posterior to 
floors of rammed earth, which themselves 
overlie the prehistoric cemetery. 

He considers them, therefore, to be 
suggrundaria, but the words italicized in 
the only passage (Fulgentius, Hxpos. Serm. 
Ant. p. 560) in which the word occurs 
(suggrundaria antiqui dicebant sepulera 
infantium, qui necdum quadraginta dies 
implessent, quia nec busta dici poterant, 
quia ossa quae comburerentur non erant, nec 
tanta cadaveris immanitas, qua locus tume- 
sceret) make the imposition of the name 
unwarranted. 

‘he second report first describes tomb G, 
a tomb ‘a fossa’ of a child, the body of 
which was enclosed in a portion of the 
trunk of an oak. Above this was a small 
cist of slabs of stone, containing several 
vases, for which there was no room in the 
coffin. This tomb had cut through three 
others H, Q, R, the first a dolium which 
contained the body of an infant, but of 
earlier date than E, F, to which it is 
otherwise analogous, the last two cremation 
burials: and the vases found in connexion 
with it show decided similarity with ‘pro- 
tocorinthian’ vases found in Greece itself 
(Not. Scav. 1903, p. 390). 

The tomb I is close to tomb G and similar 
in character to it: it has cut through and 
almost entirely destroyed the tomb J, 
which contained the body of an adult. 
In it the covering of the treetrunk was 
formed by three slabs of tufa. It was 
this tomb which contained the beads from 
a garment upon which they were sewn, 
and the bracelet of ivory. The age of the 
child has been determined from an exam- 
ination of the skull from three to four 
years, and the race as ‘ mediterranean’ 7.e. 
indigenous. 

K is again similar to G and I and the 
vases which it contains agree in character 
with those found in these tombs. 

The total number of tombs of which the 
existence had been recognized up till the 
convlusion of the Report (Sept. 15th, 
1903) is twenty-three, of which ten are 
cremation tombs (A, C, N, Q-X), and ten 
tombs ‘a fossa,’ two of adults (B, J), and 
eight of children or infants (D, G, I, K, 
L, M, O, P): while three (E, F, H) are 
tombs of infants in dolia or vases. 
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They have not all been as yet entirely 
explored. 

Work is also proceeding in other parts 
of the Forum. The floor level of the 
Basilica of Constantine is being exposed : 
the tiles upon which the marble pavement 
lay are traceable in most places, but the 
pavement itself is much damaged. It had 
been laid bare by Nibby in 1828, but was 
much injured in 1849-54, when the basilica 
was used as a drill-yard for French soldiers 
see Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations, 
p. 206). A spiral staircase in the north 
angle has also been cleared out and rendered 
accessible, 

Just to the south-east of the Arch of 
Augustus a piece of road pavement formed 
of carefully laid and little worn blocks of 
selce has been discovered with a crepido of 
tufa on the south-east side, which does 
not permit, it would seem, the supposition 
that the Sacra Via can have been running 
at right angles to this road at this point, as 
it must have done if it ever passed to the 
south of the Regia. The newly found road 
is so close to the arch that the north-west 
portion of it must have been destroyed 
when the arch was constructed. It would 
have passed under the foundations of the 
Temple of Caesar going north-east, whereas 
going south-west it would run between the 
Temple of Castor and the lacus Juturnae : 
so that it must be treated as the south- 
eastern limit of the Forum of the late 
Republic. 

Remains of an earlier period—drains 
built of blocks of tufa and parts of a pave- 
ment of slabs of tufa, at a slightly higher 
level than the road of which we have just 
spoken—have also come to light further 
to the south-east, and it seems improbable 
for this reason also that the Sacra Via ever 
passed here. Beneath the late paving of 
blocks of selee to the north-west of the 
temple of Vesta an earlier pavement of a 
similar nature has been found, the object of 
which is at present uncertain. 

A fragment of an inscription has been 
excavated close by, cut in very large letters 
onaslab of marble. All that is preserved is 


We have here the ends of the first and 
second lines, the letters of the first line 
being 34 centimetres in height, while those 
of the second line were smaller. It prob- 
ably does not belong to the arch of Augustus 
unless to a restoration of it. Whether 
C.L.L. vi. 873 belonged to this arch or no 


is doubtful, as its dimensions seem too 
small (Hiilsen, Jahrb. d. Inst. 1889, 231), 
(Thédenat, Le Forum Romain, (ed. 1898), 
p. 181, C.2.Z. vi. 31188a). 

A drum of one of the columns of the 
temple of Vesta has also been discovered ; 
but it is to be noticed that there are in 
this case six flutings between the bolt-holes 
in one direction and sixteen in the other 
(C.R. 1901, p. 139). 

Further exploration has also gone on in 
the chambers built against the Palatine 
below the Clivus Victoriae on the south- 
west side of the temple of Augustus. It 
is a curious fact that these chambers seem 
to have been inaccessible from below, being 
blocked by the back wall of the ‘ tabernae’ 
which surround the central area of the 
Horrea ‘ Germaniciana (?) on this (the south- 
east) and the north-east side at any rate, 
and which are built of opus quadratum. 
They seem to have been reached only by a 
staircase from the upper level, descending 
behind the back wall of the tabernae into a 
passage which narrows in width towards 
the south-west (where the excavations are 
not yet completed) and can only have been 
faintly lighted by skylights in the landings 
of the stairs: the travertine blocks which 
held, it would seem,! the metal framework 
of two of these skylights may still be seen. 
There were at least three storeys of these 
chambers ; they have floors of herring-bone 
brickwork, and are lined with hard cement 
which forms a quarterround in the angles. 
They show traces of reconstruction, walls in 
opus reticulatum with brick quoins being 
cut and masked by later brickwork and the 
floors having in some cases been raised. 
Some of the chambers on the lowest level 
seem (in their later state at any rate) to 
have been inaccessible from without and to 
have merely served as substructures. These 
walls have been broken through by shafts 
from above made no doubt in mediaeval 
times. 

An interesting discovery has been made 
in the central area of the Forum—that of a 
large mass of concrete, measuring 40 feet 
by 20, in the upper surface of which are 
embedded three blocks of travertine with 
square holes in them. This has been con- 
jectured to be the base of the equestrian 
statue of Domitian (Statius Si/vae, I. i. 
29 sqq. 

‘At laterum passus hine Iulia templa 
tuentur, Illinc belligeri sublimis regia Pauli. 

' | take this to be the case from the existence in 


them of many holes cut in their upper surfaces as if 
to take the ends of metal bars. 


— 
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Terga pater, blandoque videt Concordia 
vultu. Ipse autem...prospectare videris, 
An nova contemptis surgant Palatia flammis 
Pulchrius, an tacita vigilet face Troicus 
ignis Atque exploratas iam laudet Vesta 
ministras’), and the identification seems 
to be very probable. If the three blocks ! 
of travertine served to secure the statue, 
we must suppose that the charger had the 
right fore leg uplifted. The size of the 
statue has been calculated at six times 
lifesize (Vaglieri, Bull. Com., 1903, p. 273). 
It stands a little to the north-west of the 
concrete base which has generally been sup- 
posed to be that of the equestrian statue of 
Constantine. It is also to be noted that the 
newly discovered base cuts through the 
system of galleries under the area of the 
Forum—as does also the Cloaca Maxima 
in its latest form. The galleries have, by 
the way, been further explored, and their 
termination towards the south-east dis- 
covered. The longitudinal gallery which 
runs as far as the Rostra of opus quadratum 
on the north-west, is cut by four cross 
galleries, the south-easternmost of which is 
a little way to the south-east of the sup- 
posed base of the equestrian statue of Con- 
stantine. The north-eastern termination of 
these galleries and of the chambers which 
open into them is the edge of the area of 
the Forum: but how far they extended on 
the south-west is as yet uncertain. The 
numberof shafts is twelve in all, three in each 
of the cross-galleries, one being placed at the 
intersection with the longitudinal gallery, 
and one on each side of it at a few yards’ 
distance. 

Two articles which have recently been 
published upon the Forum, claim especial 
attention. The first is one? in which Prof. 
O. Richter abandons his view (cf. C.R. 1902, 
p. 336) of the comparative date of the hemi- 
cycle* (the so-called Graecostasis) and the 
Rostra of opus quadratum, and agrees with 
Nichols that the former is the earlier. He 
further supposes it to be the Rostra of 
Caesar, and attributes the rectangular Rostra 
of opus quadratum to the period of Trajan, 
inasmuch as the Rostra are represented as 
rectangular upon the well-known reliefs + 

4 The possibility of this is denied by Hiilsen, 
Neue Jahrbiicher, 1904, p. 37: and this is the most 
serious objection to the identification. 

2 O. Richter, Beitrdge zur rimischen Topographic, 
II., Die Rimische Rednerbiihne, Berlin, 1903. 

3 The curve is really only one-sixth of a circle with 
a radius of about 78 feet. 

+ The emperor represented on these reliefs has been 
variously conjectured to be Domitian, Trajan, or 
Hadrian: but there is strong probability that we 
should identify him with Trajan. 


which are placed in the open area of the 
Forum not far off, and which Prof. Richter 
supposes to have stood upon the Rostra as 
screens to separate off the central space 
reserved for the speaker. 

The theory seems on the whole accept- 
able, though the fact that the platform at 
the top of the ‘hemicycle’ is only 64 feet 
wide is an objection which must be met. 

The other work is an article of Prof. 
Studniczka’s in the Jahreshefte des Oesterr. 
Arch. Instituts vi (1903), pp. 129 sgq., in 
which he deals with the ‘tomb of Romulus’ 
as one of a series of altars with sepulchral 
chambers, erected over the tombs of heroes. 
His treatment of the subject is interesting 
and careful. In order of date among the 
group of monuments below the black 
marble pavement he places first the in- 
scribed stele, next the supposed Rostra, 
next the erection of the nature of an altar 
on the south side of the ‘tomb of Romulus,’ 
which must have preceded the construction 
of the two pedestals of the statues of the 
lions guarding the tomb, inasmuch as the 
back side of these pedestals has no base 
moulding, and is masked by this ‘altar.’ 
The pedestals he attributes to the begin- 
ning of the fourth century B.c., and supposes 
that the lions did not stand on them 
directly, but that we have only the lower 
half of a base resembling in shape 
the altars of Verminus and of Veiovis (see 
p- 142 of his article). The stele, on the 
other hand, he is inclined to attribute to 
the sixth century B.c. in agreement with 
Mommsen (Hermes xxxviii, 1903, p. 153) who 
while refusing to accept as certain any word 
in the whole inscription but recei, refers it 
not to the rex sacrorwm, but to the real king. 
Prof. Studniczka also calls attention to the 
fact that the black marble pavement is in 
connexion with the original travertine pave- 
ment of the Comitium of Caesar and Augus- 
tus, and was thus itself, though damaged in 
later times, placed there at the same period.” 
I noted the fact in C.R. 1900, p. 237, but 
failed to draw what now seems to me the 
right conclusion from it. 

He also deals fully and carefully with the 
reports of the stratigraphic exploration of 
the Comitium, in which he does not dis- 
tinguish more than fourteen different strata. 


5 From the presence of chips of black marble 
beneath the level of the latest Republican pave- 
ment, Prof. Studniczka infers that the niger lapis 
was originally laid in connexion with this earlier 
travertine pavement of the Comitium, which is 
orientated (in correspondence with the Republican 
Curia) with the points of the compuss (C.#. 1900, p. 
237). 
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From Comm. Boni’s statement at the 
end of his last report (Wot. Scav. 1903, p. 
427) it is the prehistoric cemetery which is 
to have the precedence in the publication of 
results. It is no doubt of the greatest 
interest and importance and the care with 
which the accounts are drawn up is deserv- 
ing of high praise, but further information 
as to the results of other explorations would 
be welcome, and it is a pity that the long 
promised final publication of the finds made 
in the layer of objects beneath the black 
marble pavement has not yet appeared. 

Tuomas ASHBY, JUN. 


Postscript. 


It should be noticed that Herr Delbriick 
(Der Apollotempel auf dem Marsfelde, p. 11) 
disagrees to some extent with Prof. Stud- 
niezka’s chronology. The oldest floor level 
of the Comitium (which consisted of frag- 
ments of tufa rammed hard) is partly en- 
closed by a line of steps, which can be 
traced in a curve from the front of the Curia 
of Diocletian to the lapis niger, and which 
are supported at the back by a wall about 
three feet behind them. This wall displays 
such archaism in its construction that Herr 
Delbriick is inclined to assign to it a con- 
siderably earlier date than 433-431 B.c., 
to which he considers the podium of the 
temple of Apollo to belong. It is true that 
the floor may be later than the steps, as it 
does not seem to pass underthem. Beneath 
the floor however lies the stratum of roof 
tiles, which Prof. Studniczka is inclined to 
connect with the Gaulish invasion, con- 
sidering both the floor and the steps which 
enclose it as posterior. 

Two more of the so-called ‘ pozzi rituali’ 
(C.R. 1901, p. 330) have been discovered 
close to the temple of Divus Iulius. They 
are rectangular and similar to those pre- 
viously found, but are enclosed by slabs of 
travertine. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


Noria.—The excavations at Norba, which 
had been carried on successfully in 1901, 
were resumed in 1902 (August 11th.— 
October 4th.). Work was begun on the 
site of a building which proved subsequent- 
ly to be a temple dedicated to Juno Lucina. 
Remains of the wall which divided the 
pronaos from the cella are plainly visible. 
Fragments of Etrusco-Campanian ware dis- 


covered in the foundations point to the be- 
ginning of the 3rd century B.c. as the 
probable date of the building of the temple. 
This date is confirmed by the character of 
the various architectonic fragments, both of 
terracotta and of stone, which have come to 
light. This original temple was built of 
wood or baked clay and covered with decor- 
ations in painted terracotta. Later on 
(doubtless in imperial times) the temple, 
which may have been destroyed in the 
Sullan wars, was rebuilt with more solid 
materials. Subsequently the building was 
transformed into a Christian church, as is 
shown by numerous remains of mediaeval 
architecture. 

South of the temple and at a short dis- 
tance from it was a large terrace supported 
on three sides by walls of polygonal masonry. 
Remains of a paved road leading up to this 
terrace were discovered. Traces of paving 
were found on the terrace ; around the pave- 
ment were ranged square pilasters of 
travertine, which must have supported a 
portico running round the central court. 
About 3 feet below this upper pavement a 
second pavement was found ; here also were 
traces of columns for carrying a portico. 
Ata depth of some 9 feet below the sur- 
face a series of votive offerings was dis- 
covered. The greater part of these objects 
consisted of fragments of Etrusco-Campanian 
ware, black varnished. Antefixes, among 
them a head of a beardless satyr and the 
head of a maenad derived from Greek 
models of the 4th century, a Gorgoneion of 
archaising type, a figure of Eros carrying a 
thymiaterion, and numerous figures of women 
—these last Hellenistic imitations of Tana- 
grean style—were also found. In metal there 
were several rudimentary bronze figures, the 
features of which were indicated by dots, 
pieces of aes rude, coins, and many miscel- 
laneous objects. The most important finds, 
however, were the following :— 

(1) A bronze statuette of a woman in 
chiton and himation with the r. hand out- 
stretched and a dove in the 1. It is an 
imitation, perhaps by a Campanian artist, of 
a 5th century Greek statuette. It is in 
good preservation, but the feet are want- 
ing. Very possibly it represents Aphrodite. 

(2) Statuette of Juno Lucina standing. 
The figure wears chiton and himation and 
holds out a patera with the r, hand, an un- 
certain object, perhaps a flower, with the 1. 
It is derived from a Greek 4th century 
type. The identification with Juno Lucina 
is rendered certain by an inscription on the 
base. 
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(3) Inseription on an oblong piece of 
bronze, well preserved ; there are 3 holes for 
nails on either side. 


P-RVTILIVS: M-F 

IVNONEI-LOVCINA 
DEDIT: MERETOD 
DIOVOS- CASTVD 


(4) Another and similar piece of bronze. 
Inscription in punctured letters. 


IVVONII-LOCINA 
DO/VVO-PRO 
C-RVTILIO-P-F 


These inscriptions make it clear that the 
temple was dedicated to Juno Lucina. 
Their date must be roughly contemporary 
with the most archaic inscriptions of the 
Scipios. For the Diovos castus, see Hermes, 
xxx. pp. 548 ff., and cf. C./.Z. i. 813 and 
VI. 357, where we find 


[JVNON]E-LOVCINAI 
[DIOVIS: C]ASTVD: FACITVD 


The newly found inscription disposes of 
the views (a) that the rite of castus or 
abstinence was only connected with foreign 
and not with native Roman deities ; 

(6) that in C.L.Z. i. 813, the words castud 
Jfacitud are to be joined to Louwcinai, and 
coniugi supplied between that word and 
Diovis.! 

Rome.—An interesting inscription of the 
Augustan period has lately been acquired 
by the Museo Nazionale Romano. The 
stone has been cut away from a cippus. 


VS:°L:F:CENS 
YDOS VOTIVOS PRO 
AESARIS: DIVI:F: AVG 
MAXIMI 
MO*MAXIMO 


 NIO-GALLO| 


Cf. C.LLL. vi. 385, 386. 

The inscription, when restored, runs: [C. 
Marcius| L. f. Censlorinus, augur, [cos., 
lu|dos votivos pro imp. C\aesaris divi 
f. Auglusti pont.| maximi [Lovi opti|mo 
maximo [fecit, cum C. Asi|nio Gallo [conlega). 
Ex 8.¢. 

The consuls are those of 8 B.c. The name 
of Gallus has been erased and subsequently 
restored. The inscription must refer to the 


1 Notizie degli Scavi, June, 1903. 


absence of Augustus and Tiberius at 
Ticinum in 9 B.c. (Val. Max. 5. 5. 3). 
It is said to have been found near the 
Colosseum.* 

The excavations in the Piazza Venezia 
have been continued. The following are 
some of the more important finds :— 

Lead pipes inscribed (a) LAVRENTIVC- 
REGIONE VII. (b) ELASTERI VC IIIA. (ce) 
ELASTERI vc I. The last two should no 
doubt be read Fi(avi) Asteri  v(iri) 
c(larissimi). A Fl. Asterius was consul in 
449, Several architectural fragments, 
among them a finely decorated fragment of 
a cornice ; several small pieces of sculpture 
and many fragmentary inscriptions.” 

Near the Church of S. Bibiana a mosaic 
pavement has been found representing a 
hunting party. A deer pursued bya hound, 
and a wild goat caught in a net are to be 
seen. The style is good, probably of the 
lst century after Christ. This pavement 
may have belonged to the gardens of Pallas, 
the freedman of the Emperor Claudius, which 
were situated in this quarter, and were 
seized upon by Nero, after he had put 
Pallas to death.” 

Falerone (Falerio, a colony in Picenum 
founded by Augustus after the battle of 
Actium).—Interesting fragments of a glass 
cup with intaglio designs have been found. 
The subjects are apparently Artemis between 
two lions, and dogs engaged in the chase. 
Cf. Welcker, Alte Denkmdler, v. p. 185, 
Pl. xi. Such intaglio designs on glass are 
characteristic of late Roman work.’ 

A sphere of bronze, probably from Faler- 
one, bears the inscription 


EX *POND-IN CAPITOLIO XI- 
ex(acto) pond(ere) in Capitolio x1- 


The weight is certified to have been 
tested in an office for the testing of weights 
and measures, situated on the Capitol. 
The bronze weighs 360 grammes; the 
meaning of the sign xI- has not been 
explained.* 

Tarentum.—Three kylikes have lately 
been restored from fragments found in 1893 
at Tarentum. 

(1) A band runs round the outside on a 
level with the handles; on it is the 
inscription 


TLEZON HO NEAPXO EPOIEZEN 


* Bull. della Comm. Arch. 1903 (3). 

3 Notizie degli Scavi, April, 1903. 

4 Thid. Cf. also Bull. della Comm. Arch. 1903, 
p. 306. 
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Klein, Vas. mit Meistersign.,? p. 73, records 
36 cups signed by this potter. 

(2) (a) On the inside: a warrior running 
to ]., carrying spear and Boeotian shield. 
(6) On the outside: a man pursuing 5 
women to r. (archaic b.-f. style), and 4 
horsemen galloping to 1. 

(3) Designs outside. (a) Three nude 
runners between two dywvoféra. (6) Simi- 
lar design with slight variations in detail.° 


GREECE, 


Crete.—The following are the most im- 
portant results of Dr. Evans’ last campaign 
at Knossos :— 

Below the foundations of the later palace 
traces of an earlier building were found, 
showing a connection with the 12th dynasty 
of Egypt. Below the paved floors and 
corridors of the palace remains of magazines 
were discovered, with a series of stone 
receptacles, stored probably about 1800 B.c. 
Among the objects found here were relics of 
a sanctuary, including porcelain figures of a 
snake goddess and votaries, also tablets with 
a new form of linear script. A marble cross 
of Greek shape had apparently been once 
the central object of worship. Seal impres- 
sions revealed the cult of a male and 
of a female divinity guarded by lions. 
The god seems identical with the Cretan 
Zeus, the goddess a combination of Rhea 
and the Cretan Aphrodité-Ariadné. A 
stepped area to the north-west of the palace 
probably served as a theatre. Near this 
another sanctuary was found, containing 
votive vases with figures of double axes and 
horns of consecration, also a magnificent 
hoard of bronze vessels decorated with foliage 
and lilies in relief. North-east of the palace, 
was discovered a royal villa with flights of 
stairs and remains of upper stories, the 
principal hall being noteworthy as an 
anticipation of the later basilica.® 

Delos.—The following is a summary of 
the results of the excavations carried on 
from June to August 1903 :— 

(1) The temple and its precincts—Much of 
the work was devoted to clearing away the 
rubbish which had accumulated round the 
temple in the course of previous excavations. 
South-east of the temple a cavity arti- 
ficially hollowed in the rock was discovered ; 
it contained twenty inscriptions. At the 
north-east angle of the zepéBoAos traces of 
buildings of a late period were found and 
twelve inscriptions obtained. The work of 
clearance has made it possible to gain a much 

5 Notizie, May, 1903. 
Atheneum, 5th Dec., 1903. 


better idea of the temple-buildings as a 
whole. 

(2) The town and harbowr.—Progress has 
been made in clearing streets and a house 
of the middle-class has been excavated. A 
funeral stelé found here was dedicated by 
friends to the memory of one Kerdon; a 
relief represents Kerdon grasping the prow 
of a ship. He probably lost his life at 
sea. In the court of the house fragments 
of several statues were discovered. The 
fact is of interest, as it shows that statues 
adorned the houses of some persons of com- 
paratively moderate means. 

At the harbour the work of excavation has 
been rendered difficult on the north side, 
owing to the succession of settlements one 
above the other. On the south side a large 
warehouse has been nearly cleared ; twelve 
tall columns, which surrounded the inner 
court, are preserved. The building must 
have been of two stories, and bears witness 
to the commercial importance of Delos in 
the 2nd and Ist centuries B.c.’ 

F. H. Marsnatt. 


NUMISMATIC SUMMARIES. 


Numismatic Chronicle. 1903. Part 3. 


N. Langton. ‘Notes on some Phocian obols.’ 
Useful descriptions of the minute varieties of the obols, 
all of which have a bull’s head and boar (forepart) as 
types.—J. Maurice. ‘ Classification chronologique 
des émissions monétaires de ]’atelier de Nicomédie 
pendant la période Constantinienne.’ 


Part 4. 

W. Wroth: ‘Greek coins acquired by the British 
Museum in 1902.’ 543 Greek coins were ac- 
quired during the year 1902, The total number 
of coins in the Greek series acquired by the Museum 
since 1887 now amounts to 9,133. Among the 
coins described the following may be noted :—QOlo- 
phyxus in the Macedonian Chalcidice. A bronze 
coin of the fourth century B.c. obv. Female head. 
rev. Eagle. This place was not, hitherto, known to 
have issued money. Molossi (Epirus). <A_ silver 
coin (weight 35 grains) with one of the famous 
Molossian hunting-dogs as obverse type. rev. 
Fulmen of the Dodonaean Zeus. Athens. Several 
well-preserved specimens of the coinage of Imperial 
times, types : Apollo Lykeios, Nike holding garland, 
Theseus lifting the rock, ete. Caesarea Germanica 
(Bithynia). A unique bronze coin of J. Domna with 
a remarkable subject, apparently part of an amphi- 
theatre with spectators. The numismatic represent- 
ations of the Amphitheatre of Titus are discussed in 
connexion with this coin. Nicomedia. Bronze of 
Faustina jun, rev. Aphrodite seated holding apple ; 
probably from some good original. Attalia (Lydia). 
Bronze of Caracalla. rev. Dionysos helping drunken 
Pan to rise from the ground. Tralles. Bronze of 
Tranquillina. ev. A female figure at the door of a 
shed or hut, apparently Io led forth by Zeus who 


7 Académie des inscriptions, comptes-rendus, Sept.— 
Oct. 1903, 
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stands before her: cp. Aesch. Prom. Vinct., 669 f. 
(651 f.) ; 865 f. (846 f.). Another coin of Tralles, 
described in Brit. Mus. Cat. Lydia is inscribed 
EloVC rAMO(!). Ancyra (Galatia). Bronze 
of Caracalla. rev. Panther suckling the infant 
Dionysos while a boy satyr caresses the panther’s 
head. A charming composition perhaps taken from 
a painting or relief. Bambyce, afterwards Hieropolis 
(Cyrrhestica). Silver coin (weight 121 grains). obv. 
Bust of the goddess Atergatis. rev. Within temple, 
Abd-Hadad, (priest and king of Bambyece, circ., B.c. 
332) sacrificing at altar. This specimen is in some 
respects more complete than the rare example at 
Paris. —G. F. Hill on some coins of Caria and Lycia, 
including one of Neapolis ad Harpasum (bronze, 
first century B.c.) procured in Caria by Mr. W. L. 
Paton. 


Rivista italiana di Numismatica. 1903. Part 3. 


Dattari on coins of Alexandria.—Lanza on coins of 
Agrigentum.— F. Gnecchi on rare Roman imperial 
coins.—F. Gnecchi. ‘Un denaro repubblicano 
ignoto.’? A denarius in the Berlin Museum. bv. 
Head of Hercules. rev. Jupiter (?) in quadriga, 
inser. (unexplained) mRENS.—R. Mowat. ‘ Un essai 
de denier romain avant la lettre.’ A silver tablet of 
elliptical form bearing on each side a helmeted head 
of Virtus which exactly resembles the head on 
denarii of L. Aquillius Florus. M. Mowat has no 
doubt as to the genuineness of this curious piece 
which he says ‘ provient des fouilles du Forum.’ He 
supposes it to be an impression from the die made by 
the engraver as an experiment before the letters of 
the inscription were added, -probably by a second 
hand. 


Part 4. 

E. Gabrici on Th. Mommsen, with a list (p. 409) 
of his numismatic writings, 1846-1901.—S. Am- 
brosoli. ‘Il Ripostiglio di Monte Cuore.’ A hoard 
of Roman coins, chiefly bronze, Claudius to Hadrian, 
discovered in Feb. 1903 on Monte Cuore (Crenna, 
prov. Milano).—Reviews. Hill’s Sicily; Wroth’s 
Parthia ; Rostowzew’s Roman Tesserae. 


Revue numismatique. 1903. Part 3. 

Tacchella. ‘ Monnaies de la Mésie inférieure.’ 
79 coins lately acquired by the National Museum of 
Sophia, all new to Pick’s Corpus numorum. PI. xiii. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


No. 1. Nicopolis, of Sept. Severus, represents a fine 
public building supposed by Tacchella to be the 
ambulacrum or mepimaros which the people of 
Nicopolis constructed in the time of Commodus.— 
Dieudonné. ‘ Monnaies grecques récemment acquises 
par le Cabinet des Médailles.’ Docimaewm (Phrygia). 
Tyche seated and reclining river-god (doubtless the 
Aoupeios an affluent of the Cayster) with hand raised 
to his head, an unusual gesture. Siblia (Phrygia). 
Two coins ; one (of Geta) ‘offre cette particularité 
curieuse de joindre au nom du magistrat Ménodote, 


celui de sa mére MHNO AO- 
ToY [AI|MIAIANHC. ‘La Phrygie est une 


des contrées . . . oi les noms de femmes apparaissent 
le plus souvent dans les documents officiels.’ 


Celenderis. A stater inscribed KEAENAEPI- 
TIKON in place of the usual KEAENAEPI- 
TON (cp. TCAIKON at Solus; TEPEIKON 


at Tarsus, &c.).—Rouvier. ‘ L’ére d’Alexandre le 
Grand en Phénicie.’ This era (B.c. 333) was used on 
the coins of Sidon and Aradus as well as at other 
Phoenician towns.—A. Parazzoli. ‘ Numismatique 
Alexandrine.’ On the coins of Augustus struck at 
Alexandria.—J. de Foville. ‘Monnaies trouvées a 
Karnak.’ Four aurei in the Cabinet des Médailles 
from the famous Karnak find. —Mélanges. The seal 
of Athanasius Patriarch of Constantinople under 
Andronicus II. Palaeologus. On the reverse, Virgin 
and Child. eviews, Hill’s Sicily. 


Journal international d’arch. numismatique. 
Parts 3 and 4, 1903. 


Svoronos. Nouiouatixh ovddoyh Anuntpiov M1. 
Mavpouix4An. Mr. Mavromichali who died in 1901 
was a Greek vice-consul who resided in Rhodes and 
Cyprus and at Adalia in Pamphylia, at which place 
his collection was principally formed. The present 
article is a descriptive account (illustrated by six 
plates) of the coins, which are 856 in number in- 
cluding some Byzantine and mediaeval. The col- 
lection is richest in coins of Pamphylia and Pisidia. 
—J. Rouvier, ‘Numismatique des villes de la 
Phénicie. T7'yre M. Konstanto- 
poulos. On Byzantine leaden seals in the National 
Museum, Athens (continued). 

Warwick Wrori. 
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